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- This pract icalxef erence "gw^Je to selected resources 

may assist local school districts in learn i^nr, about and applying ' 
effective schooling pract ice$ ; the guide. has%pecial usefulness to , 
Illinois readers. Wfth an emphasis on finding characteristics of 
effective schools,, the booklet has sections devoted to the following: 
(1) computer search printouts of Educational Resources Information 
Center (ERIC) abstracts of related documents and journal articles; 
'(2) copies of an, ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Management, 
research article,, "Schools — and Their Principals- — Do Make a " - " 
Difference, "and a "The Best of ER^C on Educational Management" 
newsletter which presents annotations of 11 documents on? school 
effectiveness; (3) diagrams and tables summarizing the findings of 
numerous effective schools studies; (4) a selective listing of 
characteristics of effective schools compiled by the authors from a , 
variety of sources including brochures , case studies, and research 
studies; and (5) instruct ions -for obtaining the information from the 
indicated sources , including an ERIC documents order form., a listing 
of^Illinois ERIC locations , and notes on how-to read and use an .ERIC 
abstract entry. (DCS) * ; 
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FOREWORD 



The -topic 'of effective schools is receiving emphasis because of a renewed 
national concern ^for quality education. Effective schools studies have 
'shewn differences between improved schoojs and. schools in need of improve- 
ment. Researchers have identified indicators of effective schools which 
form a framework for school improvement initiatives. f.\<: * 

! ~ n . % • 

Thp Program Planning and Development Section . hlis assembled this resource 
publication to assist local sfchool districts in learning about and applying 
(ffective schooling practices.. The volume of ediicat-ional literature on this 
Wpic continually , grows" as resul ts from the studtes become avail able and 
dif/ferent approaches to educational practice are discovered. Therefore, 
th/s publication is presented as a reference guide to sel ective resources 
ana not as comprehensive coverage of the topic. ' Staff will continue to 
study effective schools concepts and make 
by request to: Illinois State Boardi of 
Development, 100 North 'First Street, 
217/782-2826. * < 




a ddi ti on al i n f o rma ti o n av a i 1 ab 1 e 
Education, Program- Planning and 
Springfield, Illinois, 62777, 
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Donald G.- Gill 

Sta te Super i* n te^i den t ~o f Edu ca 1 1* on 




I ILLINOIS SWE BOARD OF EDUCATION^ 
-P ROGRAM P H ANN I NG h AND DEVELOPMENT 



The Pfogram'Planning and Development Section 
has compiled this bibliography of resources on ^ 

EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS v / 



. * . " to assist Illinois school districts in prpgram imprbvement 

Contehts ^ vS*',* ""'A Page\ 

^Computer Sparch Printouts of the. ERIC Resource System . . . .i .... ........... — 1 

Copies of Documents ...... ^. ... ^. ... . 19 

Summary Tables of Effective SotooIs Studies . . . .\ ..... i .\ . . ... .... 29 

Selective Listing of Effective Schools Characteristics r... . .^..^ 37 

< Instructions for Obtaining Sources Listed in the Bibliographies . v ...' 43 

' As Illinois schools are working towardmoreeifectiveprograms, the Program Planning and 
Development Section can provide technical ^ssist^mce in various curricular aspects. For 
further information, contact: -</..'' 

- * . 

* Illinois Stgte Board of Education 

Program Planning and Development 
100 North First Street < 
'Springfield, Illinois 62777 
--' " 217/782-2826 



Computer Search Printouts 1 
of the ERIC Resource System t 
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f . ■ - the characteristics are a discovery. First you 

identify Schools that produce the outcomes you're 
interested in. Then you watch them and try to figure 
out what makes, them different from ineffective 
schools." 

• ■ Ronald Edmonds 
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\|e Schools: A Cautionary Note. »■ 

.1983 



JOURNAL ARTICLE 

FJ280383 U'0509805 1 f 
Research on Ef% 

Rowan, Brian.; Aral ojhers 
Educational Researcrter,' v!2 n4 p24-31* Apr 
•Available from: RepriV: UMI ■' ' ( 

Lanquage: English ' » ' . 

Oocument Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE &80); POSITION PAPER (120) 
Suggests that current techniques for . assessing school., 
.effectiveness are based on narrow concepts of effectiveness; 
hide Inconsistencies in findings across types of students, 
sqradp*. or subjects: and do not reflect .curricula.. Emphasizes 

• • -■—■■-» ■ jjased — oo- 



crlbls a framework' for moving , from the . genera} . school- 
effectiveness , factors to specific practices and behaviors 
focusing.oh strong leadership by the principal. Out 
general functions'" of instructional leadership, then narrows 
one function.' monitoring /student progress 
specific principal behaviors. (MLF) 



the 
To 

and derives 



U ' . p la ns — sheu44 — be- 



Ihat — scfiool — npwwerrt 

classroom/school -centered research rather than on, comparisons 
of schools.. (Author/MJLI . 



EJ280380 UD509802 • , . 

Effective- Schools: Knowledge 1 ,' Dissemination, Inquiry. 

Bickel . William E. ' 
Educational .Researcher, vX2 n4 p3-3 Apr 1983 < 
Available from: Reprint: UMI , . <t 

Mnauaqe* Enql ish . • ' ... 

document Type: 'JOURNAL ARTICLE (080);* REVIEW LI TERATURf- 

(070): POSITION, PAPER (120) ' 
' Examines factors'that might explain the increased Interest 
in research on school effectiveness; summarizes .three articles 
that deal with school Improvement and effectiveness research; 
and stresses the Impprtance of using .exceptional schools 
research In developing school improvement strategies, (MJL) 



EJ279514 EA5I6334 
Response to Goodlad: It Just Ain't So. ■ 

Yatvin, Joanne • 1 

s Educational Leadership, v40 n7 .p« Apr 1983 
Available from: Reprint: UMI 



FJ286748 JSP512917 

' Using Research on Teaching, Schools and Change to Help Staff 

Development Make "a Difference. ' 

Vaughan, Joseph ^ •• • ■ " . 

Journal of Staff Development,, v4 nl p6-24 May ' . 1983 

' • SIT JOURNAt ARTICLE REVIEW LITERATURE* 

(070); PRffJECT DESCRIPTION (141) 

this article synthesizes research on teacher effectiveness, 
school. effectiveness, ahd organizational change and Interprets 
what ' the findings imply* for staff .development- In the schools. 
-Nine research-based themes for staff development effojts are 
outlined. (PP) s 



EJ279579 EA516399 ■ - .' V #i \ 

School Effectiveness; Ider|tify1ng the Specific Practices, 

Behaviors for Principals. 



NASSP Bulletin, v67 n463 pB3 



fer-Hay \ 1983 



Availably from: Reprint: 
) r Language 1 * English. ' 

Oocument Jype: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); 
fcKL^jS): REVIEW LITERATURE (070) 



-CLASSROOM MATERIAL 



language: English . ' 

document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); -POSITION PAPER- (120) 
'Agrees with John 'Goodlad's analysis of 'schooling .in an 
(article in this Issue' but disagrees with those. WhO ( maintain 
that parents want* babysitting rather than education, (JM) 

I , 



EJ279513 EA516333 '. .,' . 

Response to Goodlad: What about Successes? • 

King. Matthew ' ' ' 

Educational Leadership, v4Q n7 p23 Apr 1983 • , 

Available' from: Reprint: UMI ( ' ,■ 

Lanquage: Engl ish V , . ... 

Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE] (080); POSITION MPER (120) 
In response to an article by John Goodlad, In this Issue, the 

author describes' .an unconventional program In/his own school 
'and recommends examining such successful programs as well, as 

our educational failures. (JM) * 



EJ279512 EA516332. . 
Response to Goodlad: A Painful Picture. 

Francke, Eleanor h , • 

Educational' Leadership, v40 n7 p22. Apr , 1983, 

■Available from: Reprint: UMI 4 - ■ 1 

Lanquage: English ' 

Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080) ; ; POSITION PAPER (120); 

NON-CLASSROOM MATERIAL (055) ' ' • . . 

In bas.ic agreement' with an article by John Goodlad In this 

issue, the author briefly outlines steps. a school can take to 
rfassess Its, goals and formulate an improvement program. (JM) 
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EJ27951 1 EA516331 , f 

Response to Goodlad: Exceedingly "Effective" 

Rogers,- Vincent J ' J 

Educational Leadership,, v40 n7 p2 V Apr J 1983 ' t 
Availably from: Reprint; UMI 
^language: English 

Document Type; JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); POS ITION 'PAPER (120) 
. Attempts to Integrate The [findings of John Good! ad's "A 
Si^Jdy/of Schooling" described In another article in this issue 
witVthe -findings of the effective schools movement. (JM)j 



EJ272646 EA515963 

Too Soon to Cheer? Synthesis of Research on Effective 
Schools. 1 , 

Purkey, Stewart C; Smith, Marshall S. 

Educational Leadership, v40 n3 p64-69 Dec 1982 
' Available from: Reprint: UMI 

Language: English < * 

Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE- (080); REVIEW LITERATURE 
((070) , 1 J 

, r Examines som& problems with school effectiveness-Msearch, 
including small sam ples. indent If Iratinn PrUX and 



EJ279510 EA516330 . ' 

Response; to>Goodlad: Unrealistic and Unfair*, 

, Burns, Dorothy 

Educational Leadership, v40 n7 p20 Apr 1983* ' 
Available from: Reprint: tJM . 1 
Language/JEngllsh • 
Documerunype: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); POSITION PAPER (120) 
The aujhor maintains that John Good's rigid Insistence 
(In an article In this Issue) .on the school's accomplishment 
of Idealistic and lofty goals Is unrealistic and unfair. These 
goals are merely something to work toward,. (JM) * 1 



EJ276782 IR511037 . . 

Are Your Students Learning? A Framework for School 
Effectiveness, 

Hobar, Nicholas 

Electronic-Education, v2 n6 Rl5, 18-19 Feb 1983 
Language: English 

Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); GENERAL REPORT (140) 
Outlines a framework for analyzing- researched development 
trends In classroom management and school effectiveness in 
terms of (I) learners and learning; (2) teacher education, (3) 
educational programs, (4) classroom management, (5) school 
effectiveness, (6) a network of schools; and {]) schoo 
systems. Eleven sources are appended. (EJSW ' 



EJ276376 VEA516171 

Effective Schools-Effective 'Principals: How ft Develop 
Both. ' 

Hager, James L.; Scarr, L, E. % t 
Educational Leadership, V40 n5 p38-40 Feb 1983 , 
Available from: Reprint: UMI 
language: English 

Document Type :' JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); PROJECT DESCRIPTION 
(141) 

j Achievement Is up In Washington State's, District 414 where 
administrators* have reorganized Tihilr responsibilities In 
order- to spenij more hours on Instructional 'leadership; 
(Author/JM) 



Inappropriate comparisons. Nevertheless, the article concludes 
that characteristics of .effective schools can be useful In 
school Improvement as long as facile solutions are avoided In 
favor of incremental long-term cultural change. (Author/JMi) 



EJ272645 EA515962 

Using Effective Schools Studies to Create Effective Schools: 
No Recipes Yet. , 

D'Amlco, Joseph * J 

Educational Leadership, 'v40 n3 p60-62 Dec 1982 
Available frtomyftepHnt:. UMI 
Language: English 

'Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); POSITIQN PAPER (120); 
REVIEW LITERATURE, (070) 

Without more unanimity about which, characteristics 
contribute, to , a school's effectiveness, It Is difficult to 
know whleh character'! sties to use as. a focus for improvement. 
(Author/JM) , ; "- " 



EJ272634 EA515951 
On School Improvement: A Conversation with Ronald Edmonds. 

> Brandt, Ron 
Educational Leadership. v40 n3 p12H5 Dec 1982 
Available from: Reprint: UMI v 

Language: English ^ . ' ■ ' . ■ 

Oocunent Type: JOUBNAL. ARTICLHOBO); POSITION PAPER (120) 
Researcher-reformer Ronald Edmonds believes he. knows why 
'some urban schools teach poor children successfully. In this 
Interview Edmonds" elaborates on his list of the five 
characterise ici of effective schools. (Author/JM) 
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EJ272607 / EA515907 
What's Still Right with Education. " 

Hodklnson, Harold L, 
'Phi Delta Kappan: v64 n4 p23 1 -35 Dec 
Available from; Reprint: l/MI * 
Language; English 

Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); REVIEW LITERATURE 
(070); POSITION PAPER (120) 

A study of the statistics on enrollment trends', popular 
attitudes, school effectiveness, standardized test scojjte, and 
'educational reforms convinces the fljthor that the. Idjer lean 
educational system Is . strong, effective, and beginning Bo gain 
the popular support it deserves. (PGD) I 



EJ259Q25 CE5II873 
Effective Schools; Accumulating Research Findings. 

Cohen, Michael 

American Education, v 18 rt.1 *p13- 16 Jan-Feb ' 1982 

Available from: Reprint: UMI ? . , 

Language!: *Eng fish 
. Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); POSITION PAPER (120); 
REVIEW LITERATURE (070) ,■ 

Discusses what effective schools do to raise achievement 
levels; Cites- the problems and misinterpretations that have 
arisen about' the Equality of Educational Opportunity Report 
done by James Coleman In 1966. (JOW) 



EJ257924 EA5 15092 
Research Synthesis on Effective School Leadership, 

Sweeney, James 

Educational Leadership, 'v39 n5 p346-52 Feb 1982 
Available from: Reprint: UMI . 4 

Language: English f , \ 

Document 'Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); REVIEW LITERATURE 
(070) 

Reviews recent research on school effectiveness to Identify 
the behaviors of effective principals. Maintains that 
effective principals emphasize achievement, set instructional., 
strategies, provide an orderly atmosphere, frequentV evaluate 
student progress, coordinate Instructional programs, and 
support teachers. (Author/UM) 
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EJ257377 CE511654 
School Effectiveness Research; Key Issues. 

Gray, John * 

Educational Research, v24 nl p49-54 Nov 1981 
Language: English /» fl 

. Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); POSITION PAPER (120J 

Identifies a number of key areas for 'further research on 
school effectiveness. The author draws up a framework of 
que'stlons by which future studies might be assessed. He also 
argues that certain aspects of the way in which research on 



school effectiveness is conducted should be rethoU 



EJ255029 EA514735 , 

What , Principals Can Do: Some Implications Worn Studies of 
Effective Schooling. $ 

Shoemaker; Joan; Eraser, Hugh W. ' , 

Phf Delta Kappan, v63 n3 p178-82 Nov 1981 , N 

• Available from: Reprlrjt: UMI 
„ Languagp: English . ' > < 

Document Type: JDURAai! ARTICLE (080); REVIEW LITERATURE 
(070); NON-CLASSROOM MATERIAL (055) ■ 

A review of several well-known studies of schooling suggests 
that s chools— and 1 their principals-can indeed make a 



difference. 1 The authors suggest four keyf to improving xhe 
training and practice' of the building principal. (Author) 



EJ251727 TM506363 .. 
Exemplary Schools and Their Identification, ^ 

. Austin, Gilbert R.. ♦ . 

New Directions for. 'Jesting and Measurement, n10.p3 1-48 
1981 ' ' ' •., ( •■. . 

. Language; 'English ; ' 

' Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE,, (080); REVIEW LITERATURE - 
(070); PROJECT DESCRIPTION (141) ' ^ ■/ ' 

Information from state assessment programs may be- utilized 
to Identify the characteristics of schools performing In an 
exemplary fashion) so that effective practices can be adopted 
and -Iniplemented In other school's. .Various' infective, school 
practices and findings, revealed by school Studies conducted 
'In six states/ are fiistilled in this paper. ( AEF ) 



EJ25041? 50509061' v . , . . 

. Effective Schools: .Mirror or Mirage? / 

tomllnson, Tommy .M. , ■ 
Today's Education: Social Studies, Edition, v70 n2 p40-42 
Apr-May ,1981 \ - , 

i Language: English* 
, Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); t PROJECT DESCRIPTION 
(141) ; ■ ■ ' \ , 

\ identifies and analyzes characteristics which are frequently 
mentioned as contributing to effective schools.. Among: the 
characteristics are -that, they .'Improve the effectiveness, and, 
efficiency .of students' work by organizing material and/^r 
Instruction, Increase the amount of work students. perform per 
unit of time, reduce distractions, and encourage students,to 
achievd to their potential. (DB) ■ 
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t EJ247020 EA514301 . S 

On School Effectiveness: A Conversation wltft Peter 
Mortlmdre. 

;;:Brnndt , Ron g ' 

Educational Leadersh 1 p , v38 n8 p642-43,645 May 1981 
Available from: Reprint: UMI [ 
Language*. English " • 

Document Type* JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); POSITION PAPER (120); 
RESEARCH REPORT (143)" . , 

A member of the research team that reported characteristics 
of unusually effective London (England) high schools discusses 
how educators can use the findings to Improve" their own 
schools. (Author/MLF) » 



EJ193976 EA510641 

Can Our Schools Get Better? 

Good 1 ad \ John I . ■ 

Phi Delta Kappan, v60 n5 p342 

Available from: Reprint: UMI 

Language: ENGLISH 

Exam 1 nes seven propos 1 1 1 ons 
offers suggest ions 1nd1cat 1 ng 
progress 1s to be realized, 
accountab iHty, 
school ' s soc 1 al 



47 Jan 



1979 



concernlhg^the schoo 1 s , and 
what Is required 1f solid 
The areas discussed Include 
standards by which the schools are judged, the 
system, and models of change. (IRT) 



F J281542 PS51 19 14 

Effective Schools: A Review. 

Purkey, Stewart C; Smith, Marshall S. 

Elementary School Journal, v83 n4 p427-52. Mar 1983 
Available from: Reprint: UMI 
Language,: English 

Document' Type: JOURNAL^ART I CLE (080); REVIEW LITERATURE 
(070); CONFERENCE PAPER ( 15tf) - 

Critically reviews literature on school effectiveness 
challenging the assumption that- school differences have little 
effect on student achievement, presents a speculative portrait 
of an effective school, gnd proposes directions for future 
research. (MP) *V * 
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. EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENTS 

ED228716 EA015565 ' ' 

Quality High Schopls:, What Principals Have to Say. 

Monograph, 

' Northwest Regional Educational Lab., Portland. Dreg. 
Nbv 1982 34p.; Prepared by the Goal Based .Education 

Program. , , 

'■ Sponsoring Agency: National Inst, of Education (ED), 

Washington, DC. • 
Contract No.: 400-80-0 105-CBE-P3- 
EDRS Price - MF01/PC02 Plus Postage. 
Languaqe: English 

Document Type: CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS (021); NON-CLASSROOM 

MATERIAL (055) , ..; 

Geographic Sources U.S.; Oregon ■ 

Journal Announcement: RIESEP83 

A seminar for high school principals (held in Portland, 
Oregon, June 28-29, 1982) sought to stimulate and record 
interaction among participants on five key topics related to 
school improvement,: standards for excellence, elements of 
effectiveness, productivity, the high school of the future, 
and causing change In high schools. Following presentations by 
recognized experts, participants engaged In guided discussions 
' focusing especially on feasibility, practicality, and 
congruence with their own experiences. Each section of the 
report deals with one^of the key topics and contains a brief 
0» summary of the 'Ideas and perspectives given by the presenter, 
followed by summaries of small group reactions to the 
presentation. The appendix contains the agenda and a 1 1st of 
participants. (MLF) 



E02287I3 EA015562 .. 

19 improving Schools and Why: Their "Formula for Success. 

Clancy, Peter L. 

Eastern Michigan Univ., Ypsllantl. 

J982 21 lp.; Portions of appendices and photographs nay, not 

■ reproduce well. 
Sponsoring Agency: Mott (C.S.) Foundation, Flint, Mich. 
Report No.: ISBN-0-91 1467-00-9 

Available from: Publications, Office of Community Education 
Research, 34 F Boone Hall, College of Education, Eastern 
Michigan University, Ypsllantl,. MI 48197 ($7.95; quantity 
discounts). 

EORS Price - MF01/PC09 Plus Postage, 

Lanquaqe: Engl Ish »,-„-- 

Document Type: CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS (021); RESEARCH REPORT 
(143); NON-CLASSROOM MATERIAL (055) 
, Geographic Source: U.S.; Michigan 

Journal Announcement: RIESEP83 

•Students at 19 Michigan elementary schools In 17 districts 
showed a dramatic improvement In Michigan Educational 
Assessment Program test score results from 1976 to 1979, A 
'three-pronged effort' to Identify the factors associated with 
the Improvement Involved a computer analysis of school 



Interviews. Analysis of the demographic data failed to reveal 
any.posltlve correlation* with success; however , v a "Formila for 
Success" extracted from the interviews and symposium contains 
seven elements that cWtltute a "crl t leal , mass" that all 
ichools possess. The seven elements are: (.1) the staff ha^i;, 
high degree of Ihtercommunicatlon; (2) the Instructional 
program contains the basic elements W mastery learning^ 13) 
'the principal Is a strong leader with an understanding of 
curriculum and Instruction; (4) the staff Is stable, flexible, 
Innovative, and skilled; (5) the parents are supportive 
because ' the school communicates well with them, and In some 
cases community education programs make this possible; (6) the 
superintendent is a leader who communicates clearly the 
Importance of academic achievement; and (7) all the parties 
Involved In .the teaching-learning process know what Is 
expected of them.' (MLF). ' * 
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ED228710 EA01555B 

Preparing the Climate 
Decades, 

Bachelor, D. L.; Berman, Martin L. 

19 Aug 1982 19p.; Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of 
the National Conference of Professors of Educational 
Administration (36th, San Marcos, TX, August 15-20, 1982). 

EDRS Price • MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 

fcSS^S!! 'CONFERENCE PAPER* (150); POSITION PAPER (120) 
Geographic Source:. U.S.; New Mexico 
Journal Announcement: RIESEP83 

Problems In education have changed from those deal 1ng a w1th 
growth to the exigencies created by scarcity and retrenchment. 
The two major sources of scarcity, the long-range demographic 
changes In society and the changing energy situation, Will 
permanently alter the style and standard of American life. 
Public education In'the foreseeable future will be caught In a 
squeeze between Increasing expenses and a declining clientele. 
A constructive answer to scarcity Is a reconceptualizatlon of 
the nature and function of schools to embrace community 
education as a life-long process. To make this adaptation, 
school management needs 'to change Its organizational 
concentration from strategy, strucjure, and systems to that of 
staff, skills, style, and superdpate goals, Teachers can 
reconceptuallze their traditional |oles and be developers of 
curriculum and coordinators of 'the efforts of many people. 
Effective schools also have both public and parental 
involvement, In the wider political community, management 
should utilize the practices of networking, coalition 
building, cooperation, and collaboration. Finally, In 
stressing superordlnate goals, managers must clearly define 
what It Is that education does and develop priorities within 
that definition. (MLF) 



UlC I lll|JI v » Glut*' 1 ■ ■■->*»■ t JA7 *t 

Tomographic data, field Interviews, and a symposium o 10 key 
t^^jersonnel from 18 of the 19 schools who corroborated the field 



ED228243* SBO22305 . 

Effective Schools Programs in High Schools: Implicatipns for 
policy, Practice and Research. Volume III, Review of Effective 
School Programs. Final Report, > . 

Farrar, Eleanor; And Others ' s 
Huron Inst.,' Cambridge, Mass.; National Commission on 
Excellence in Education (ED), Washington, DC. 
Apr 19B3 " 40p.; For related documents, see SP 022 303-304. 
Sponsoring Agency: Department of Education, Washington, DC. 
EDRS Price - MF01/PC02" Plus Postage. ■ ■ ■ 
Language: English 

Document Type: PROJECT DESCRIPTION (141); REVIEW LITERATURE 
(070) 

Geographic Source:*U.S,; District of Columbia 
Journal Announcement: RIEAUG83 fc 
The effective schools movement, a program which Involves 
school staff In diagnosis. of problems, 'decisions on correcting 
them, research on the effectiveness, of various alternatives, 
and training and assistance with Improvement efforts, has 
focused, up until now, on elementary schools. The feasibility 
of transferring these programs to high* schools Is examined. It 
is pointed out that, since the research base for the programs 

.derives from studies of minority urban elementary schools, the 
school characteristics Identified are not typical of the 
average high' school; also, ^because the research base 
emphasizes achievement at the elementary level, many other 

•goals that are typical of high schools-are not addressed. A 

/discussion of the differences between high schools and 
'elementary schools, considers: (1) /diversity of high school, 
academic, and social objectives;.^; (2) large size of _high 
schools; (J) .organizational complWy; (4) subject-oriented 
faculty; (51 frequent movement 'of students from class ' to 

t class; (6) tracking of students;' (7)' complex administrative 
role of the principal; (8) faculty resistance; (9) student 
goals and attitudes toward school; and (10) parent and 
community attitudes toward school responsibilities,"^) 



ED228242 SP022304 

the Extent of Adoption of Effective Schools Programs, Vol, 
II, Review of Effective Schools Programs. 

Miles, Mattheh B.; And Others , 

Huron Inst., Cambridge, Mass.; National Commission on 
Excellence In Education (ED), Washington, DC, 
. Jan 1983 5Bp,; For related documents, see SP 022 303-305. 

Sponsoring Agency: Department' of Education, Washington, DC. 

EDRS Price : MF01/PC03 Plus Postage. 

Language: English 

Document Type: PROJECT DESCRIPTION (141) 
Geographic Source: U.S.; District of Columbia 
Journal Announcement: RIEAUG83 

A: study was made of 39 secondary schools which had 
Implemented new programs that ( had a- research base In the. 
effective schools/classrooms literature, that were 
well-defined, and that emphasized improvement effo.ty at the 
building level. 'A discussion presenting the alms and methods 
of the study Includes a working definition of the effective 



, schools programs % and \a description of* the sample schools' 
.xhar'tet eristics. Findings are reported on: (1) characteristics 
of the districts and community settings of the schools which 
adopted the new programs;. (2) .program targets, goals, 
components, types, research bases, and elementary-secondary 
differences; (3) 'timing and scope of implementation, Including 
length, funding sources, and costs; and (4) types andjdegree 
of program Impact, causative factors, 'and Implementation 
Intentions, A summary of findings Includes a discussion on the 
future of effective schools programs In high schools.' A 11st, 
of programs and-distiMcrts Included In this study is appended*. 
(JD) ., ^ 
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A fleview of Effective Schools Research: The Message for 
Secondary Schools. 

Neufeld, Barbara; And Others 

Huroo Inst.,, Cambridge, Mass.; National Commission on 
Excellence In Education (ED), Washington, DC."" 
Jan 1983 44p.; For related documents, see SP 022 304-305. 
Sponsoring Agency: Department of Education, Washington, DC. 
EDRS Price - MF01/PC02 Plus Postage. 
Language: English 

Document Type: REVIEW LITERATURE (070.) 

Geographic Source: U.S.; District of Columbia 
< Journal Announcement: RIEAUG83 

A summary and critique Is presented on research of effective 
schools, based primarily on a review of the reviews written 
about that work. It is pointed out that the majority of 
research findings came from studies of elementary schpols and 
focused upon the characteristics 'of effective schools for 
minority and poor students, .Most research reviewed for this 
analysis was exploratory and. descriptive, aiming to find 
effective schools and then deducing characteristics associated 
with effectiveness. For most studies reviewed, researihers did 
not develop comprehensive, systematic, and detailedj programs 
with Implementation guides for school improvement. However, In 
many studies, identification was made of features of (effective 
programs. One example noted Is of a school staff committed to 
excellence with 1 high expectations for students and strong 
.administrative leadership. It is suggested that the attitudes, 
processes, and techniques which characterize [effective 
elementary schools have relevance for secondary schools as 
well, In spite of differences in organizational structure and 
educational goals. The appendix provides lists of effective 
school characteristics yhich were culled, from the| reviewed 
research. (JD) 
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•Principal Norm Setting as a Component of Effective Schools. 

'Keedy, John L.; Achilles, Charles N. / ( 1 > ' 

.16- Nov 1992 1.3p. ; Pappr presented at a meeting of the 
Southern Regional Council" on , Educational 'Administration 
'(Atlanta, GA, November 16/1982). 

EDRS price - MF01/PC0I Plus Postage. , • 

Language: English • '. . 

. Document Type: CONFERENCE PAPER (150); RESEARCH REPORT (143) 

Geographic Source: U.S. ; Tennessee 
1 Journal Announcement: RIEAUG83J 

A study of how principals in effective schools set norms for ^ 
teacher behavior, student achievement, and educational goals' 
used, data from six elementary schools ' In Tennessee that 
achieved 'scores on standard 1 zed ^reading tests substantially, 
higher than scores predicted on the basis of the students' 
socioeconomic I evils. Four primary jiorm- set ting techniques 
were identified: the, principal ca* act as a resource provider 
for teachers; can adopt a "human relations" approach, relating 
to tonch°rs in. ways that make them want to comply; enn assert 
the authority of his or her position, .pulling rank to obtain 
te.icher conformity;' or can model _ appropriate behavior 
consciously' or unconsciously. Of these' techniques, that of 
providing rpsources may have the most potential for principal . 
effectiveness since' it permits establishment . of a social 
•exchange system in -which teachers can offer' their compliance, 
with norms in exchange for the. resources provided* An'appenriix 
lists the 'nine secondary norm-setting techniques Identified In 
the-study. (PGD) . 
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Effective jtfincipals: What Do We, Know from Various 
Educational Lferatures? 

Perseli, C«hine Hodges; And Others • 

1982 77pT Prepared for 'the' national 'conference -on the 
principalship, convened by the National Institute of Education 
(October 20-22.-19921; ) " : * 

Sponsoring Agency: National Inst, of Education : (ED), 
Washington,' DC. 

" Contract No,: P -.8.1 -0181 ! 
EORS Price - MF01/PC04 Plus Postage. ■ ; 

Language: English • . . ■< j 
Document Type: CONFERENCE, PAPER (450); REVIEW LITERATURE 
(070); POSITION PAPER (120) * . ' ' ■ ' 

Geographic Source: U.S.; New York • 
Journal Announcement: R1EMAY83 f 
Based on a review of the literature, the autho^summarlzes 
and evaluates research on the role of principals in effective 
schools and suggests additional factors needing study. Her 
review identifies nine features of effective principals and 
schools, involving commitment to academic goals; academic 
'expectations, school climates that facilitate learning, time 
utilization,' and principals' instructional leadership, 
nersonality traits, interpersonal style, organizational 
■otency, and goal monitoring and .evaluation activities. Six 
ssumptlons In the literature are discussed by the author, 



including the assumptions that principals' observed behaviors 
are causally related to observed outcomes and that schools are 
tightly coupled systems. From this discussion she proposes a 
• new model that adds the variables of social context, principal 
characteristics, and inschool mediating processes to the 
existing variables of principals' behaviors and educational 
outcomes." She reviews further literature tojsuggest 'specific 
■social contents (such as federal, staje, teacher union, 
district, and community pressures) and mediating processes 
(includlng'schools' demographic, institutional, interpersonal, 
,'and labor relations characteristics) that should be accounted 
' for in research on effective principals. Finally, the author 
discusses the usual criteria used for school 
eflfectlvenels—test . scores-and suggests .adding other 
criteria, such as school attendance rates. , Two appendices 
reorder 'the bibliography" by topic end propose an agenda for 
future research on principal effectiveness. IRH) 
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Ends Not Means; .The Policy Implications of Effective Schools 
Research. Draft, 

Purkey, Stewart C: Smith, Marshall S. 
'Wisconsin Center for Education Research, Mad ( ison. ,." < 

(lug 19B2 23p.; Paper prepared for a symposium on. exemplary 
schools and their characteristics, presented at the Annual 
Meeting* of the American Psychological Association (Washington, 
DC, August 23-27, 1982). - 

Sponsoring Agency: National Inst. • of Education (ED), 

Washington, DC'. " , >: > 

■i Grant No.: NIE-G-81-0009 
' EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage.' 1 

Language: English 

Document fype; REVIEW LITERATURE (070); POSITION PAPER 
(120); CONFERENCE PAPER (150) 
Geographic Source: U.S.,; Wisconsin '• 
Journal Announcement: RIEMAY83 

The authors reviewed research; on effective schools, 
■'-literature -on the implementation of educational innoyat ion, ., 
and current theories of school organization. A' synthesis; of 
findings from this research Indicates that differences'. among 
schools do have an effect on student achievement. 
Specifically, "it Is the school's culture 'that is responsible 
for that effect,' , Thirteen variables are identified as 
•contributing to the development bf a school culture. conducive 
to academic achievement. Drawing on recent literature, the 
autbirs suggest .federal and state -policies that would be 
'• likely to facilitate the, development of effective schools.. Key 
.recommendations include policies that promote bullding-specif- 
'ic, whole-school improvement efforts and that rely on outcomes 
as the preferable means of monitoring and evaluating school 
improvement efforts. (Author) 
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• Effective Schools: Do Elemental Prescriptions Fit Secondary^ 

Schools? ' * 

Firestone, William A. :jHerr1ott /Robert E. ] 
Research for Better Schools, Inc., Philadelphia, £a.' 
dun 1982 16p. " ' . • 

Sponsoring ' Agency: National. Inst, of Education (ED"). 
Washington, DC. 1 ' > 
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'Publications Office, 444 North Third Street, Philadelphia, *PA 
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language: English • - V , <•;•• 

'Document. Type: REVIEW LITERATURE (070) ^GENERAL REPORT (140) 

Geographic Source: U.S.; Pennsylvania 
/ Journal Announcement: RIEAPR8 3' 

. Most of the- • recent . research identifying organizational 
characteristics that seepi to make schools unusually. effective 
has beet) conducted at*the elementary level and may , not be 
applicable to sec6ndary schools. Research currently 1 ' underway 
suggests that the basic organizational structures 'of 
elementary "and '"secdnElciry schools dictate ^ two different 
approaches to improving effectiveness. The secondary 'level is 
distinguished. .from the'^'elementary level W structural 
looseness, departmentalization, and increased six?. These 
factors undermine agreement on educatlorfal goals and block 
efforts of high school ^principals and administrators to 
Influence classroom management. Secondary school principals 
ar ( e 'limited, in their * Influence over \programs and Exercise 
symbolic leadership. Furthermore, J t must be recognized \that 
schools serve students of a wide range of socioeconomic and 
intellectual levels,' and that high schools, In particular, 
must prepare these -students "for the outside .world. Therefore, 
in defining secondary school effectiveness, It is necessary* to 
■ consider — more— than — the— Gr4te^on^f-^bas4-c^-skil-ls.-— 
tAuthor/Qp). ' 



Ineffective schools), program evaluations (examinations , pf 
effect 1ven,esfe -oriented programs),, , and reviews of the school 
effectiveness literature. The literature Is divided Into three 
groups /or coherent synthesis: group 1 consists of five case 
studies and a review of the literature, ' all of seminal 
significance and frequently cited; group X Includes studies 
and review^ that address further the, Issues raised In the 
studies in the first group; and group 3 studies do not utilize 
measures .of student achievement and are the least frequently 
cited. The synthesis of .this literature begins With 
consideration of 'definitions and ^concepts of : school 
'effectiveness and-tf qualifications 1 im 1 t 1 ng the applicability 
of the research findings. The rev lew* then discusses the majftr 
factors affecting'' school effectiveness as Identified in tMJ 
research, including time, on task/ expectations for student 
achievement, student success rates, curriculum al Ignment, 
staff task orientation;, behavior' management techniques, school 
' environment, staff cooperation^ instructional, leadership, 
parent participation, and instructional practices. A 
bibliography lists the 1 107 documents "re viewed. (AUthor/PGD) 
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Considering the Rerarch: What Makes an Effective School?) 

Westbrook , Jofin D.' ' . ( . qa* 
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Sep 1982 45p. ' 
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Language: English 
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Geographic Source: U.S.; Texas 
Journal Announcement: RIEAPR83 

Four general type* of literature related to school 
effectiveness are reviewed in this' paper and the^foore 
consistent research findings synthesized. The literature types 
considered are case Studies (descriptions of effective 
s), comparative/ studies (comparisons of effective and 
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Issues in Identifying Effective Schools. 

Kean, Michael H. . 

Jun 1982 19p. : Paper presented at the National 
of Educational Progress Conference on Large Sr ,D 
(12th, Boulder, CO. June 7-10, 1982). 

EORS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 
t Language: English 

Document Type: EVALUATIVE REPORT Jm)\ 
(120); CONFERENCE PAPER (150) ■ 1 

Geographic Source: U.S.; Illinois \ 

Journal Announcement: RIEMAR83 

Effective schools are typically defined as 
which improve or maintain already-established high levels of 
Student achievement, A number of Issues and research needs are 
raised which relate to the Identification of effective 
schools. Unless the nature of "effectiveness" can be described 
and agreed upon, researchers face the possibility of 
identifying variables related to the concept not accepted by 
those responsible for, teaching children. Research, program- 
improvement. • school district-wide planning or funding 
decisions, and rating or ranking schools are all potential 
purposes for Identifying school effectiveness, There is a need 
'for a variety of different measures-, for separating school 
■ effects from other Influences, for selection of an appropriate 
achievement measure, for ■ means by which scores or other 
indicators can be aggregated, -for defining success related to 
objectives, and for consistency. The identification of 
"transition" schools .(those emphasizing improved ratings, yet 
with : low achievement scores-) and' "false negative" schools 
(with "uniformly low ratings on success factors, yet high test 
scores) is considered. The effects of funding on schools,, and 
the need for data linked to effectiveness Indicators are 
examined The critical Issue suggested Is the extent to which 
a school maximizes its effort to -Improve each student's 
potential. (CM) , 
~ — Y ; ^~ 
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Programs of School Improvement: An Overview. j 

Edmonds, Ronald R. • / 

National Inst, of Education (ED), Washington, DC. Teaching 

and Learning Program. . .' 

Feb. 1982 23p.; Paper presented at the National 
invitational Conference, "Research on Teaching: Implications 
for Practice" (Warrenton, VA, February 25-27, 1982). For 
' related documents, see SP 021 097-107 and ED 218 257. 
EDRS Price - MFO1/PC01 Plus Postage. , 

SnT Type': ^ CONFERENCE PAPER (150); REVIEW LITERATURE 
(070) 
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Journal Announcement: RIEFEBB3 

Government: Federal , . * 

Major local-, state-, and university-designed programs with 
r * -the objective of fostering Instructional effectiveness at the 
EtyCiiensntarv school ■ level are described In this., paper. 



.instructional effectiveness Is define* as a prerequisite to 
.academic achievement in bat it occurs when all .students 
obtain at least minimum academic 'mastery as measdred by 
standard achievement tests. The influ^ce of family ground 
,and the role of school characteristics on learning achievement 
?re discussed, followed by a review of selected pfogfams < f or 
school improvement: (1) New York City's School Improvemen- 
Project (SIP) a comprehensive attempt to improve the school 
'system's approach to teaching and learning; (2) ■■ a program, 
designed by Maureen Lark In for 20 schools In Milwaukee, to 
improve teacher altitudes and classroom climate; (3 a plan, 
by the'Danforth Foundation and St. ■ Louis .(Missouri) ' school 
districts' for Mrtflty school Improvement: (4) Yale 
University's association with the New Haven Schobl District; 
and (5) elements -of Chicago's, school desegregation plan that 
'focused on school effectiveness', programs administered by. 
state departments of education and by^ universities are 
outlined. Recommendations Vor program planning and evaluation 
are 'made. (FG) • , \ * 
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, Effective Schools-A Review, . * 

• PiAey, Stewart C; Smithy Marshall S. 

Wisconsin Center for Education Research, Madison, 

dun' ^ 1982 70p,; Paper presented at the 'National* 
Invitational Conference, "Research j)n Tea ching: $p 11 cat Ion's 
for Practice" (Warrenton, ♦ VA, February 25-27, 1982). For 
related documents, see SP 021 097-107 and ED 218 257. 

Sponsoring Agency: National Inst, of Education (ED), 
Washington, DC. Teaching and Learning Program. ■ \ 
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Language: English j 

Document Type: CONFERENCE PAPER (150); REVIEW LITERATURE - 
(070) , ■ ' 
Geographic Source: 11.5. ; Wisconsin 
Journal Announcement: RIEFEB83 , \ 
A review of school effectiveness literature Isf presented In 
this paper. Research studies and other literature on this 
topic are examined, including case' studies, surveys and 
evaluations, y studies of program implementations, an<f 
organizational theories of schools and other institutions. 
Emphasis is given to .organizational theories and findings 
concerning small organizations and program Implementation, 
which suggest ways of approaching and understanding efforts to 
change schools. Attention Is also given to Identifiable 
characteristics of schools and school personnel and the way 
that schools actually operate and change. s Effective schools 
are r*en to f be characterized by order, structure, 
purposefulness, a- humane atmosphere, and the use of., 
appropriate Instructional techniques. I,t ; ls noted that what 
appears to be lacking from the literature are suggestions on 
how to develop these characteristics In the schools, A > 
different approach to school Improvement Is offered, Involving 
the concept of a school. cultural perspective In which schools , 
.are viewed as. dynamic social systems made up of interrelated « 
factors. In a portrait of an effective school , a description ' 
is given of the sustaining characteristics of such a school, [ 
including collaborative planning and collegia! relationships,' 
sense of community, clear goals and high expectations commonly 
shared, and order and discipline. A proposed strategy , for 
change is outlined. (JD) 
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To bridge the" communication gap between research and' 
practice related to Educational Innoyation and schoo] 
Improvement, the authors, present a selective summary, prepared, 
especially for innovation dissenjinators and i educational, 
practitioners, of the key ideas in the six essays In the book 
"Improving Schools: Using What We Know" (1981). The document's 
first section examines the different 1 assumptions and 
implications of technological, political, and' cultural 
perspectives on educational \ nnovat I oh. Section 2 looks at the 
dynamics of educational change, It first notes the common 
characteristics of schools and then discusses the school 
dilemma of choosing among ■ four pairs of 
alternatives- -coordination versus flexibll Ity, external 
expertise-seeking versus self-rel lance, centralized Versus 
shared- Influence, and change versus stability, This section 
next considers the costs and rewards of educational change and 
suggests Lways to move away' from the technological mindset. The 
role of outsiders and Insiders in school change Is analyzed In 
the final section, which examines the characteristics and 
strategies of external change ajgents before discussing the 
roles of* teachers, principals, ' superintendents, and district 
resource staff, The authors suggest that a team approach could 
bring Insiders and outsiders together. (Author/RW) ' 
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Focus on These 4 Factors to Affect What Students Learn. 
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■ Journal Announcement: RIEN0V82 . . 

'. Schoo'l boards can Improve their schools If they focus on; 
four factors that educational research says most strongly 
Influence school effectiveness. . The four factors are (1)- the 

'time students spend \on the subject matter/each day, 2). 
textbooks, (3), teachers and their teaching methods, and (4) 
principals' support , to help teachers achieve Instructional 
objectives.' For each factor, "board/policies cart help Improve 
effectiveness: Concerning the'factor of time - for Instance, 
board policies should allot specific amounts of; time to. basic' 
skills Instruction, require dallyiesson plans, and discourage; 
classroom interruptions and time not spenft on instruction. A 
board" should require, textbooks to 'match Its policies on ; 
educational philosophy and teaching methods and should make 
sure textbooks are readable and appropriate to the grade 
level' For teachers, boards should set specific hiring 
standards and 'Instructional' strategies .and should prescribe 
regular -formal eitolua.tlons'-and 'additional Inservlce training 
where improvement is needed! Final Vy. boards should specify 
principals' tasks' and" encoorage. then to concentrate on teacher 
evaluation and classroom supervision; (Author/RW) , •/. 
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Theory Into .Practice: A Theoretical and Research Base for 

■ the Characteristics -of Effective Schools. 

$ fro Is, Herman' A.; V.lltanova, Robert M. 1 
"i Mar 1982 l2p.; 'Paper presented. at the Annual Meeting of 
'.. the- American Educational .Research Association (New York, NY, 

March 1933, 1982), 
.. ; ,EDRS Price • MF0I/PC01 Plus Postage. 
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The'cur-rejit reiearch'.on.the' "characteristics of, effective 
' schools"'' suffers" from 'a lack- of any sound theoretical 
foundation, . :,lh ; '.order' ..to , establish,-; such a -foundation, 
researchers' usfed ' the.-, methodology, ,pf cl inlcal analysis to 
determine the goals, purposes,;: and . beliefs underlying the 
overt behavior patterns "" found' In" the effective school 
Improvement projects :,he'fng conducted In four states and at 
least eight Connecticut/school ..districts. The characteristics 
of effective schools, found 'through 'this process, consisted r of 
solated. If not' urtrelatedf ■ vartatffes. Analysis revealed a 
:ommon thpnrrt leaf 'basis for behavior across jhrro effect 



'domains: school effects, teacher effects, and student effects, 
The analysls also suggests listing overt behaviors as a method 
of Identifying what actions "might be taken at the school level 
to I ncrease student ach I evement . C 1 1 n 1 ca 1 ana 1 ys I s of one 
effective school characteristic,, the opportunity to learn, 
supports a theory stating that the principles of behaviorism 
can be built Into the . school and the classroom and can 
ultimately^ brought to' bear on the student. (Author/PGD) 
v 
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Factors Influencing School 
' Analysis of an "Effective" School, , 

Felsenthal, Helen 

Mar 19B2^ 21p. ; Paper presented at the' Annual Meeting of 
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March 19-23, 1982). Not available In paper copy due to smajj, 
print of original document. f 
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: A case study of an effective, predominantly black, pubi c 
elementary school In an eastern Inner-cjty area, aimed to 
identify and define factors that relate to school 
effectiveness. The analytical method used, drawn from 
ecological psychology, emphasizes observing natural behav or 
In its normal environment and noting the links between-. the 
.nerson and the environment. Information came from 35 
structured ■ Interviews with' students, ' administrators, 
educators, and parents and from behavioral observation In. 
offices,- classrooms, and other .school areas. Data were 
gathered on interactions relating to, leadership, Instruction 
expectations, school climate, evaluation, and parental 
Involvement. The research results' Indicate that strong 
leadership from the principal was the most crucial factor n 

. the school's effectiveness, especial ly as exhibited In the 
principal's impact on school climate, expectations, academic 
standards, -and parent-school relations. A. copy of the 
interview questionnaire Is appended. (Author/RW) T 
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Early -In 1982 the Seattle (Washington) School Board 
organized a seminar on school effectiveness In Seattle. The 
seminar group, Including teachers, administrators, a community 
representative, and a school board member, looked at relevant 
re#a^ph and considered testimony by community groups, 
Individuals, teachers, and students on school effectiveness. 
This report Is the product of that process. It begins with a 
brief summary of research on effective schools. A short 
definition of effective schools is offered, describing them as 
those In which all students master basic skills, seek academic 
excellence In all subjects', and demonstrate achievement 
through systematic testing. The report then lists 12 
characteristics that are necessary for effective schools In 
Seattle, ranging from clear goals to parent and community 
Involvement. The next chapter presents a summary of problems 
Identified by the seminar In 11 areas In Seattle schools, such 
as staff dedication, goals, time on task, and communication. 
Based on the problems- Identified, the report lists general and 
specific recommendations for making Seattle schools more 
effective. The roles of all participants in the Seattle 
sctyols are then delineated. A list of existing policies and 
policy recommendations relating to effective schools concludes 
the report. (Author/JM) 
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A three-day conference on effective schools sponsored by the 
National Committee for Citizens in Education brought 
educational researchers, school practitioners, and parents 
together to discuss a promising approach for restoring the 
quality of urban schools. This paper, a report of the 
conference, provides a succinct review of the literature on 
effective schools, listing school characteristics that appear 
to be linked to student achievement and factors that are / 
apparently not related to student achievement. In addition It 
<$ lw n ^es the cdnference proceedings (Including the results 



of a preconference survey of participants) and the consensus 
reached on strong leadership, the ingredients of effective 
schools, goals and objectives, parent and community 
participation, expectations for students, school climate, and 
inservlce training. A minority report Is also reviewed and 
collective actions suggested for the future. The question of 
what makes an effect Ive/fcchool generated answers from three 
different perspectives? those of practitioners, parents, and 
researchers. In conclusion, the report points out Implications 
of the effective pract/ces discussed during the symposium. 
(WD) • • 
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As part of the National Institute of Education's Teaching 
and "Instruction Program, the Research on Instruction Team has 
developed a . program focuslpg on research on Instructional ly ' 
Effective School s< Such a school Is defined as having a high 1 
mean level of student achievement and no educationally 
significant differences between different racial, ethnic, and 
social-class groups of students. This document presents ( the 
factors that support this particular emphasis for the program, 
summarizes the stat6 of knowledge, and outlines proposed 
research. The section on the current state, of knowledge 
presents the argument t^t school effectiveness Is determined 
by school-level, classroom-level, and student factors and by 
the Interconnections among the three. The dlscusslpn , first 
describes the current knowledge base regarding effective 
Instructional practices at the classroom and school levels; 
then it critiques this knowledge base and, In the process, 
Identifies Issues. for future research, Ten proposed research* 
projects are briefly described. Relevant educational projects 
at research laboratories and centers are described and their 
contributions to the 'issues discussed are Identified. 
(Author/HLF) 
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Good Schools: What Hakes Them Work, Education USA Special 
Report. 

•Tursnan, Cindy 

National School Public Relations Association, Arlington, Va. 
1981 97p. 1 

Available from: National School Public Relations., 
Association, 1B01 Dl. Moore Street, Arlington, VA 22209 (Stock 
No. 411-13358; $13.95; quantity discounts). ■ 

EDRS Price • MFOI Plus Postage. PC Not Available from EORS. 

Language: English 

Document Type: REVIEW LITERATURE (070); PROJECT DESCRIPTION 
(141) 

Geographic Source: U.S.; Virginia 
Journal Announcement: RIEMAY82 

Summarizing recent research, this seven-chapter report gives 
both characteristics and examples of effective schools and 
lists recommendations for ^thieving school effectiveness. 
Chapter I cites numerous recent studies to show that, in 
contradiction to earlier conclusions by James 'S. Coleman and 
Christopher Jencks, schools can be effective. Chapters 2 and 3 
discuss a number of features of effective schools, Including 
strong instructional leadership from principals, teacher 
effectiveness in managing the classroom and keeping students 
on task, a positive school climate, and curricula designed to « 
meet students'' specific educational needs. Examples of 
"maverick" schools In urban, suburban, and rural contexts, 
presented 1 in chapters 4-6, Illustrate how a wide variety of 
schools are effective, be they rich or poor, old or new, 
'elementary or secondary, alternative or traditional, 
comprehensive or specialized, or vocational or academic. 
Chapter 7 reviews recommendations from educators, researchers, 
.journalists, parents, and students for. making schools 
effective. The recommendations Involve school leadership and 
governance, staff skills, school expectations and monitoring 
of student performance, and community support. (RW) 
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Effective Schooling Practices. A Report Presented to the 
Honorable day S. Hammond, Governor of Alaska. 

Governor's Task Force on Effective Schooling, Juneau, 
Alaska*. 
1981 -80p. 

EDRS Price - MF01/PC04 Plus Postage. 
Language: English % 
Document Type: REVIEW LITERATURE (070); NON-CLASSROOM 
MAJERIAL (055) 
Geographic Source: U.S.; Alaska 
Journal Announcement: RIEMAY82 • 
Government: State 

This task force report attempted to clarify the 
responsibilities of Alaska/s schools, identify the p>ac tides 
essential to effective schooling, and make recommendations to 
institute these practices In the state. Following an 

istorlcal perspective on the role of education and Alaska 



responsibilities-primary (fulfilled by the school alone), 
shared (fulfilled In conjunction with other agencies), and- 
supportive (fulfilled through helping other groups that 
provide educatton)--and specif ies goals appropriate to each. 
The authors make broad recommendations for curriculum' content 
in kindergarten through grade twelve. From the literature, 
factors associated with effective schooling are identified,^ 
with special emphasis on effects of the principal's 
Instructional leadership, class size, computer-assisted 
Instruction, parent participation, learning time factors, and 
classroom organization and 'grouping. * Specific recommendations 
aie offered' regarding the formal specification of school 
responsibilities, revision of the elementary school course of 
study, revision of high school graduation requirements, and 
state adoption of recommendations for effective schooling 
practices. Additional recommendations pertain to monitoring 
and reporting, Inservice activities, continued effort to 
identify additional effective schooling practices, and 
evaluation and refinement of practices. Also recommended is a 
general implementation strategy for a two-year period. 
(Author/JM) \ 
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Kramer, Mary Jo ' t 

Mar 1980 30p. 

Available from: Connecticut Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, P.O. Box 1010, Manchester, CT. 06040 
($3.50); 'e. Bourque, -214 Main Street, Southport, CT 06490 
($3.50). 

EDRS Price - MFQI/PC02 Plus. Postage, ■ 
Language: English 

Document Type: POSITION PAPER ( 120) 
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Journal Announcement: RIEAPR82 

This paper examines the Implications of research on 
effective schools for professional development at the State, 
and local levels., The first part of the paper gives art 
overview of the research, and a description of the 
characteristics of instructional ly effective urban elementary 
schools; The paper then explores how these characteristics can 
be applied to Inservice programs' within schools; Issues 
discussed In this section include: (1) school and teacher, 
expectations; (2) supervision and evaluation of , Instruction 
and "teacher performance; and (3) community relations and 
communication. Ths paper concludes with recommendations , for 
professional development that can be Initiated by a State 
education agency. (Author/APM) , - . 
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Variables Associated With Effective Schooling. 

Daniel, Gary S.;»Grobe, Robert P. 
Sep 198 1 -30p/ , 
EDRS Price - MFO1/PC02 Plus Postage. 
Language; English t 
Document Type: REVIEW LITERATURE (070); 
Geographic Source: U.S.; Texas' 
Journal Announcement: RIEFEB82 

'In this review of research findings, the authors Identify 
ten categories of variables that may Influence student 
learning and schools' Instructional effectiveness. All the 
stud) es reviewed d&flne effectiveness in terms of, basic skills 
achievement, and all limit "their research primarily to 
elementary schools and students 'with low socioeconomic status,' 
The ; ten categories comprise (1) , principals' achievement 
expectations and other characteristics; (2) time-related 
factors, such as time spent In school or time on task; (3) 
coordination among Instructional ' programs; (4) teacher 
attitudes and other characteristics; (5) Instructional 
materials and methods; (6) teacher-student Interaction, 
Including a discussion of reinforcement techniques; (7) basic 
skills acquisition; . (8) instructional accountability, 
Including teacher and student evaluation; (9) student 
background characteristics, Including 'family Income, race, or 
residence; and (10) organizational variables such as class 
size or resource allocation within the school. The research 
findings indicate that, some school -effectiveness 
variables-- Includl ng principals 7 Instructional leadership and 
high expectations, time factors, and teachers' positive 
reinforcements-correlate highly with student achievement, 
while other variables are less closely related to achievement, 
(RW) , , . * 
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Effective Principal, Effective School. 

Lipham, : dames M. 

National Association of, Secondary School Principals, Reston, 
Va. 

1981 35p. , 

Report No.: ISBN-0-8B210-I19-6 

Available from: .NASSP. 1904 Association Dr., Reston, VA 
22091 ($3.00, payment must accompany orders less than $10.00). 
EDRS Price - MF01 Plus Postage. PC Not, Available from EDRS. 
Language: English : 
' Document Type: REVIEW LITERATURE (070). 
■ , Geographic Source: U.S.; Wisconsin 
Journal Announcement: RIEFEB82 

In summarizing findings on the principal's role In the 
school, this monograph assumes that, the principal Is a pivotal 
figure In the school and Is the one who most affects the 
quality of teacher performance and student achievement, The 
author concludes that the studies reviewed demonstrate that 
the principal Is a key factor In the success of the school. 
The booklet is divided into eight sections that examine 
O dies related to the principal and (1) diversity versus 
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uniformity In educational goals; (2) traditional versus 
nontradl tional educational values ..and attitudes, (3) 
.centralization 'versus decentralization In organizational 
relationships, (4) direct iveness \ versus support Iveness In 
leadership behavior. (5) authoritative versus participative 
decision-making processes, (6) managerial versus Instructional 
tasks, as the* principal's /primary responsibility, (7) 
programmed versus adaptive approaches to change, andt (B) 
Interaction versus Insularity In relations with the public. 
(Author/JM) 
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Characteristics of Effective Schools: The Importance of 
School Processes, t >. 

Squires,. David A. 

Research for Better Schools,, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
^Oct 1980 44p.; Some paragraphs may reproduce poorly due; to 
broken print of original document. • ' 

Sponsoring Agency: National Inst, of Education (MW), 
Washington,' D.C.. 

EDRS Price - MF01/PC02 Plus Postage. ' * * 

Language; English 

Document Typ e: REVIEW LITERATUREj fllQ) = 

Geographic Source: U,S.; Pennsylvania 

Journal Announcement: RIEJUN81 > 

This study reviews and synthesizes research on factors that 
are correlated w 1 th, school effectiveness. Effectiveness mpy be 
determined by hi gfV achievement on standardized tests; low 
rates of violence, vandalism, delinquency, and behavior 
problems; and high atte'ndence. Indicators of effectiveness 
encompass two levels,' classroom and school. Schpols that are 
.effective spend, more time on task and' have a principal who 
supports an academic focus. Research indicates that a school's 
social processes (consensus building, modeling, and feedback) 
determine whether a school will perform above expectations. 
When students perceived the results of faculty-administration 
consensus on academics and discipline to be fair, firm, and 
consistent, school outcomes Mere better than expected. The 
dominant model In the school Is the principal, his or her 
behavior will ' Influence students. . Consistent feedback which 
recognizes and supports success is also a significant factor 
in school effectiveness. The findings further suggest that two 
fundamental beliefs are correlated with student achievement: 
student belief that their actions will affect their future, 
and teacher belief that each child can succeed. (Author/JK) 
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Models for Determining School Effectiveness. 

Frederiksen, John R. ■ ■ 

Apr 1980 33p. ; Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of 
the American Educational Research Association (64th, Boston, 
HA, April 7-11, 1980). 

EORS Price - MF01/PC02 Plus Postage. 

Language: English t 

Document Type: CONFERENCE PAPER (.150);, RESEARCH REPORT (143) 
Geographic Source: U.S.; Massachusetts 
Journal Announcement: RIEN0V80 
A major purpose of the Search for Effective Schools Project 
has been to explore the truth of ' the following two 
propositions: that both pupil response to Instruction and the 
delivery of Instruction are functions of pupil background, 
prior knowledge and level of achievement. That Is, the project 
sought to demonstrate the existence of effective schools In 
I which teachers succeed In Imparting the basic skills of 
/reading and mathematics to both poor and non-poor children. 
One goal was to locate variables that 'describe the educational 
resources offered by a pupil's family, 'and that in the case of 
- some schools, appear to limit their educational effectiveness 
in teaching the basic skills. Using the. Michigan Educational 
* Assessment Program tests, administered to 4th and 7th grade 
pupils, each background variable was separately used as a 
' pupil classifier. The pupils were then divided Into five 
I levels on the basis of mother's and father's education. It was 
found that effective urban schools do exist, and achieve high 
levels of performance Ink reading and mathematics for all 
children they, enroll, including those from educationally 
disadvantaged backgrounds. (Author/GSK) i 
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Available from: Pub lfflbat ions, American Association/of School 
Administrators, 1801 NSfth Moore Street, Arlington, VA 22209 
"(Stock No. 021-00830; $1.00; minimum order, 15 copies; 
quantity discounts).' • 
EORS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 

Language: English •» 
Document Type: NON-CLASSROOM MATERIAL (055) 
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Journal Announcement: RIEJUL83, o 
To help administrators build confidence in their schools, 
this document offers 12 suggestions to foster better 
communication, Increased confidence, and more effective 
schools. Each suggestion Is discussed and examples are 
provided of .how to carry out the suggestion. The 12 
suggestions are to (1) strive for school quality, (2) create a 
spirit Rearing in the school. (3) ..share the good news about 



schools, (4) show connections between education and future 
hopes (5) work with, not against, other individuals and groups 
in the schools, (6) get the community on the school team, (7) 
reduce the amount of hassle that schools perpetrate, (8) 
demonstrate that the school has a sense of direction, (9) be 
an educational leader in the community, (10) create 
substantive themes for rallying staff and community members 
around the school, (11) be an effective communicator, and (12) 
have confidence In yourself. (Author/RW) L 
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Effective Schooling. 

Edmonds, Ron 

[1979 49p.; Not available In, hard copy due to the 
reproduction quality of the original, document; For a related 
document see UD 019 304 

' EDRS Price ■ MF01 Plus Postage. PC Not Available from EORS. 
Language: English 

Document Type: REVIEW LITERATURE (070) 
Geographic Source; U.S.; Massachusetts 
Journal' Announcement: RIESEP79 

Examined .In this paper are the characteristics that 
distinguish successful schools from unsuccessful schools. 
Particular attention is given to the Instructional success of 
schools with, poor .children. An extensive review of related 
literature Illustrates the wide range of opinions held by 
educators and researchers on the subject. Reference Is made to 
studies and literature dealing with compensatory education 
programs, school ■ characteristics, and family and social 
background. Some of the factors discussed and evaluated 
. include school size, teacher experience; teacher's race, 
teacher 1 salaries, per pupil expenditure, and: school 
facilities. Reference is also made to school studies that are 
most explicit In identifying and advocating particular 
changes. Described are certain aspects of school organization, 
instructional strategies, and school -community dynamics that 
seem most ■ relevant to achievement gains 'for poor children. 
Factors that seem to be the most tangible and indlspenslble 
characteristics of effective schools are summarized. Included 
are such factors as strong administrative leadership, school 
expectations! school atmosphere, emphasis on basic skills, and 
frequent monitoring of student. progress. (Author/EB) 
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What Research f Says About Schools and School 
Districts. Factors Related to Effectiveness. A Report. 

Fonstad. Clifton, Comp. 

Wisconsin State Dept. of Public Instruction, Madison, Div. 
for Field Services. 
Oct 1973 68p. 
Report No.: Bui 1-4030 
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Language: ENGLISH 

Journal Announcement : RIEMAY74 

The research findings and 1 Iterature compiled and summarized 
1n this report seek to 1dent If y those characteristics 
possessed by school districts that are associated with quality 
education and effective utilization of resources. The report 
1s designed to serve as a resource for* those Involved in 
evaluating present school district and school organization 
structure atrid 1n planning to Improve education through* the 
development , of stronger, more ..effective educational 
administrative units and attendance centers. The findings 
should be of equal Interest to educators, ' school board 
members, government o-fjficlals, parents, and other electors 
Interested In improvO-jjj education. following an - Initial 
narrative report on research , in educational planning, twelve 
summary tables of research findings are provided. These tables 
offer data on factors related to elementary, junior* and 
senior high schools; comparat ive f 1nd1ngs between high school 
size and (1) pupil achievement, (2) per pupil costs, (3) 
currlcular offerings, (4) staff qualifications, (5) 
extracurricular programs, _ and (6) miscellaneous factors; 
factors related to school size 1n general; educational 
administrative unit size; and State enrollment guidelines for 
administrative units. ' A>140-1tem bibl iography-. 1 s Included. 
( Authdr/EA) - - 
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. ^practitioners find the research sensible because 
it l6oks Bt the whole school;, recognizes roles and 
role relationships, and acknowledges the subtle yet 
powerful interactions.that exist between and among 
the members-ofjhe School. sbcfa) system." 
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Schools— and Their Principals- 
Do Make a Difference 

In the late 1960s and early '1970s educators and the \ 
public were dismayed by research reports that apparently 
showed schools had little if any effect on the achievement of, 
students. Student achievement and pthejc educational out- 
comes, it Was argued, were predetermined, by, the farnily's 
socioeconomic status (SES).*or else were- influenced greatly 
by pure luck. . 

These findings Were rightly unsettling to educators, 
whose careers rest on the assumption that their efforts can 
make a difference in the lives of students. Furthermore,- 
educators know from personal experience that their efforts' 
and the efforts of their coUeagues do, in' -fact'. affect- 
students. It seemed impossijpj^ that people Could believe 

Sl £ anything else! To make matters worse, when educators' 
attempted to point out deficiencies in these research fincl- 

?: *.. : mgs p they were attacked for expressing self-interest of for a 
desire to save their jobs. 

As so often happens, the tables have now turned. 
Research is now showing that educators were right, that 

; what ta\es place in the schools can make an important dif- 
ference both in students' academic achievement and in their 
personal developmen't.jft is these newer reports that provide 
the focus for this^ Research Action Brief. But first yik will 
look at some criticfen^pf the ea ^y findings. \j i ( 

Unfounded Pessimism \ 

The research under criticism usually treated education 
as a "black box," the contents of which were inscnuable 
Rather than study what happened; inside tt^e box, res^arclt/ 
"ers looked at what went in .("input" variables such as stuVy 
dent SES, student race, quality ot buildings, expenditure!] 
per student, and teacher qualifications) and what came ou^/ 
. ("output" variaBles or outcomes such as student achieve:, 
j- ment, lifetime earnings, ,and; delinquency), and then drew) 
correlations between the inoAts -and outputs. t 
Numerous critics argue^a^i conclusions based on thisj 
kind of research are flawed^Mchael Rutter and his &oU. 
leagues, for example, criticizeq James Coleman's 1966 book ! 
Equality . of Educational Oppffltiunity for using student^ 
verbal ability as a measure, 'opgducational output They, 
argue 4hat verbal abUj^rl^M influencecffby the 

home; a more proper way t^MBtaure school successiin rais- 
ing achievemen^ou^^e^ ^tudy a" subject that is taught 
particularly in m%scbools, such as mathematics. 

Rutter's groojj^^ argues that Christopher Jencks's 1972 
book on inequalit^e«d4{ecause it used inadequate input 
variablestJThes^ifi^ ones such as 

expenditures per ; stuqjjnt, class size, and teacher qualifica- 
tions— *H«fcl already teerijihown;to Jiave little effect on stu- 
• < ;4ent : achi'e^Semem. Othe'P aspects of schooling should^have 
;vhe*en examined instead. '*' * * ' 

Further, even if it were npssible to show that family 
influence is greater than sch^E influence, jhis, would not 
establish that school influence jis trivial or inconsequential. 1 
Again, to show that certain inequalities between groups* do 



t diminish with increased expenditures does not establish 
at students gain .nothing of Value from school nor that 
thing can be done to enhance student achievement. 
In essence, critics argue that the early studies chose . to 
idy inappropriate aspects of the school. They assert that.if 
e is to understand the effects of schooling on students it is,' 
cessary to go inside the "black box" to see what happens ( >.. 
len the inputs mix with each other and with students to ' 
oduce the outputs. 

chools Make a Difference 

Itf 1979 two' books appeared 'that demonstrated the 
ipC>rthnce of investigating what goes pn ; inside the schoof. 

Fifteen- Thousand Hours, was based* on a longitudinal 
udy^oE; secondary students in London;*the other, School 
wiql'Systenis and Student Achievement: Schoqls Can Make 
Difference, was based on a study of Michigan elementary 
tools. JBach in its own way set apput Correcting what its - v 
i ikors .saw as errors 'and omissio is j'n the earlier wprks.' 

'.rbc -Fifteen Thoiisand Hours, (the amount, of time- an 
iglish student sperTus in schdo^ until he or she is old * 
rough*. to leave), Michael Rutter and his colleagues chose to ; • . . 
uiductia longitudinal study. They felt that one flaw in the : . • 
irlier works was that noV enough was known about" 
udents before they entered the particular period of school- 
g that was to be studied. Some early research looked only ■/•".• '• 

the levels of achievement students had attained when 
icy finished a period of schooling. For a valid judgment of - , , 
te effect of schooling, one must also know as much as pos- . ; 
blc about the. students before and after their exposure to v 
ic school period studied. . '[ '■';■ 

^The study began with a group of inner London ten-year- /. 
ds about tu leave primary school. *fhe students' verbal ■'; , / ; . 
■asoning, behavior, parents' occupati6n, nonverbal intelli- * 
*nce, and reading level were studied as input (or "intake"), 
iriables. A group of these students-was followed as it went 
irough three- years ybif schooling. The output variables *' 
udied were behavior, attendance,'; examination success, 
L'linquency, and employment after 'leaving school. 

The group's classmates were also studied to make sure 
lat the group "was not in some way unusual. The set tings of 
le schools and their interaction with/the comrnuiiity were 
iken into account as "ecological"* variables. But; mosb< » _ t 
nportantly, the schools themselves and the processes that^% ". 
ike place within them were exaYnjned. Researchers^evalu* 
ted the schools on the basis of academic emphasis, teacher < 
L'tions in lessons, rewards and punishments given students, 
le general, conditions under which students worked, 
^sponsibiTities and participation allowed students, stability ^ 
f teaching and student peer groups, staff organization, and 
le skills of teachers. These "process." variables were 
xamined together with the ecological, variables, intake 
ariables,;6utcome measures, and other variables in an 
ttempt tO .'identify as many influences on the students as 
ossible. ■ ' ' • . . ' . 

The study came to ten mairvcoriclusiofls, including the 
allowing: the schools did differ* .significantly in student 
ehavior, attendance, success in exams.-apd delinquency; * • 
lthough the mix of abilities of students attending the 
chools influenced these outcomes, .the mix did. not wholly 

* - & . ' 2 2 



account for the differences between schools; fcb$ differences 
between schools were*- not explainable by differences in 
physical facilities;" the differences were systematically 
related to the* schools' characteristics' as social organiza- 
tions; sqhools were iiifluencedby ecological factors; arid the 
Way in 'whicH'the process variaoTeis related -indicates that 

'there , is probably., a- .cuitiulative ' effect^iHat^'they work 
together to' create' what the authors term an *'ethos,*or set of 

» values^ attitudes and behaviors which will become charac- 
teristics of the school as a whole." 

It is the ethos, or set of norms, df a school that seems to 
exert the most influence on students: S.fudenl§ who attended 
schools with different norms had differerft 'scores on the 
output measures. By assembling data on all the variables, it 
was possible to paint a picture of a school that exerts a \>osi- 
tiveMnfluence. On the whole, "children benefit from attend- . 
ing schools which set good standards, where teachers* pro-. ••. 
-Vide good models of behaviour, where they are praised and \ 
given 'responsibility, where the general conditions are .'.good 

; and where the lessons are well conducted.'' . 

These aspects of good schools are furthered by teacher:; 
expectations of student achievement and behavior:arid by 
4he feedback the school provides on what is acceptable per 2 

., formance. It is the combination of '.hese qualities that 

' makes up the ethos, or norms and expectatlorisi of a suc- 
cessful school. _ " , - : \ 

V.'- ■ ' . ' • ' 

Importance of School Climate 

. : While gutter and his colleagues write about a school's 
ethos,, "W.rlturBrookover and his coworkers on the Michigan 
': study/argue that "each school has. a set of student status- 

.role definitions, norms, •evaluations. and expectations char- 

; acterizing the behavior 'expected of students;" Although the 
words are a bit different, in both casesT.the rese^arctiers are. 
concerned with school wide standards and expectations 'ih^t ■». 
are set for students. Each team of researchers views' 1 v tb<> 

'school as a social system: The school serializes its members": 
to accept its norms. ' \ J '• : '!''.. : , . v' 

' . . Brookover and his colleagues examined a set 6f inputs 
(including the traditional bnes of student SES an'd racial . 
composition) and outcomes (academic achievement in rBaoVf 
ing and arithmetic, student self-concept about academic' 
ability, and .self-reliance). Like Rutter's team, they^;also ' 
* looked at scn6o.rprocess variables, which they divided into 
two groups-asocial structure and social climate. The social 
structure measure's were teacher satisfaction, parent 
involvement in;.the school, differentiation in student pro- 
grams, the principal's report of his. or herotime given to 
instruction, and the use of open arlcf closed classrooms* 
School climate was made up of fourteen measures , of 
student, teacher, and principal perceptions of and attitudes 
toward the expectations and norms of the school. 

\- Sorting through all of these variables to establish their 
effect on students was a difficult task because it is hard to 
identify the effects of individual variables. The traSi'tional 
measures of student SES and racidl. factors, for instance, 
are tightly interrelated with the researchers' new measures 
of school climatv factors. For instance, the student SES and 
racial composition .of the student body can affect the expec- . 

• tations of teachers and thus influence, thd school's, climate 0 
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"'■ Press, 1979. Order from Harvard University Press, 79 
Garden Sv, Cambridge, MA 02!38 >s / * 

.6. Wellisch, Jean B.; MacQueen, Anne H.;* Car- 
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and its reward and feedback systems. This happens in many 
cases because low-SES and minority students have less 
asked of them— they qjc not'ifxpected to succeed. That some,, 
low-SES and high-minority-attendance schools do have 
good', social systems and dorproduce higher, achievement 
than other similar schools argues for the importance of the 
school's climate. » -': 

In . the end, although the traditional input measures did 
have an impact on student achievement, school climate was 
more important in^fluencing achievement. Not only are 
.the cijmate fac tori nib re effective i reraising achievement, 
they are also t he : most important inf (unices on students' 
self-concept of their academic ability>E.s.pccially vital to ' 
students' self-concept is their perceptiori.or others' present 
and future evaluations and expectations of them. Further* 
more, particularly in low-SES white-and injtfack schools, 
the schdfol's climate greatly influences student self-refianec. 
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A successful school, then, has a climate that furthers 
success. That climate arises from a set. of expectatipns and 
norms concerning student behavior. A . successful school is 
one in which principals apd' teachers inculcate in students a 
sense that they can succeed: Principals and teachers set high 
standards and convince students that these standards can 
and will be met. These expectations are apparent ;in the way 
the school day is filled with activities whose purpose is to 
instruct and in the way that achievement is consistently 
rewarded. Brookover and his colleagues argue'that a school 
is a social system that produces what it was designed to 
produce. The successful school is designed to expect and get 

success. . - ; _ . 

■ ) 

A Critical Mass of Qualities 

The studies led by Rutter and by Brookover do differ 
from the early research both in their approach and in their 
conclusions. They looked at students before and after school 
experiences and saw a difference in their achievement that 
depended on which schools they . attended. Then the 
researchers looked inside the.schools to see what happens^n 
them that could account, for the differences. Not surpris- 
ingly, they found a complex social organisation whose 
various qualities work-together to sha v pe students. It is these 
characteristics of the schools, expressed in terms of expec- 
tations,. ; norms,. cJi^nate, and ethos, that the early 
researchers, misse^ 1 . ' . 3- 

To some, th^&.(£;-:concepts may sound a bit vague or 
^.abstrac^ Ijt v^ould, perhaps, be preferable to find that school 
succeis^is^Utributablc to specific programs or innovations. 
Schools^ ^however, do not succeed because a specific pro- 
gram or' approach, be it organizational or instructional, was 
adopted. A school succeeds because a host of factors work 
together to mold it- into a well-functioning-unit. 

This understanding matches an observation Gilbert.* 
Austin makes in his analysis of the research literature 
schools that raised student achievement beyond expected? 
'levels: Schools seem to need to accumulate a "critical mass" 
of positive qualities to be successful. None^ of the successful 
schools studied had all the positive qualities in common 
(many of the qualities focused on principal and teacher 
expectations and attitudes), and equally successful schools 
could have \ many different, as well as many similar, 
qualities. 

*• Just as there is no single program that ensures success, 
so, there doesn't seem to be any specific positive quality or 
group of qualities that guarantees results. Each school is 
unique and must be considered on the basis of its own 
characteristics. 

The Principal Shapes the School 

Amid this diversity, Austin's analysis revealed one 
quality that did seem constant. Schools that were unusually 
successful all had a principal, or other leader, who wfts 
exceptional. These leaders exerted influence through the 
respect teachers and students had for the leaders' 
knowledge of the instructional aspects of the school. 

The idea that it is the, principal who shapes^sutccssful 
schools is not radically new; it is one that has been witll us 
for generations and shows up in other research. Ronald 
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E dmonds';, Vfbr;. example, reviewed studies .on Effective 
schools and fbun^ 'leadership to be a key factor, in his sum- 
mary of the "indispensable characteristics" .of -effective 
schools, he listed as first "strong administrative .leadership 
without which the disparate elements of good schooling can 
be neither brought -together nor kept together." Edmonds 
sees leadership as; the most important factor in school 
effectiveness. ' ' ... . 

Jean Wellisch and colleagues looked at twenty-two ele- 
mentary schools that had raised the reading and mathe- 
matics achievement of their students, who were, gene rally 
disadvantaged and low achieving. These successful schools 
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' instruction, communicated^.Uifein^views^ took' resp>onsibility 
for decisions on instruction; ^ tppr^jn^te^ instructional pro- 
grams, and emphasized academic standards. 

Although these administrators were sVrong leaders, they 
were not dictators. A comhion method of exerting leader- 
ship was through regular -sessions with teachers in which 
the principal discussed and reviewed teacher performance. 
By conferring with teachers and by demonstrating interest 
and support, principals can, be involved in decisions con- 
cerning instructional matters without reducing a teacher's 
^sense of authority;;^. - 

Terrence I)eai) : and Lynn Celotti emphasize the impor- 
tance of the' principal assuming the role of a senior col- 
league or of a'^s ymbolic" leader to influence tea chexs^A— 
principal who offers advice and support as, a.^olleague may 
.. : be more effective than one who uses the' official weight of 
the office to get results. And, a principakvvhb can capitalize 
on the various myths, rituals, and ceremonies of a school 
can use them to extend his or her leadership. 

Implications 

The message of the literature seems clear. The schools 
.. v are not helpless in the face of the forces. .that influence a 
„ student before he or she gets to schob); ; Schools can and do 
' make a difference in the achievement'of studentsVThe way 
that they effect change Js by creating an ethos or set of 
expectations and norms that expect and support achieve- 
ment. 

The one' person in the school who has the most influence 
on the establishment of the environment that will produce 
achievement is the principal Establishing that environment 
is no small task, nor is it reducible; to a simple formula. The 
principal who makes a difference 1 brings to the job more 
than technical expertise. He or she dedicates mind, heart, 
and will to the achievement of one- overriding goal: the 
success of every ; ^ti^clen't'. It is this, desire to see students 
succeed that propels the principal to set high standards, 
communicate those standards to teachers and students, and 
make sure students are rewarded for achievement and 
reminded of the standards if they fail. In sum, the effective 
principal is one who sees to it that his or her expectations 
for student success permeate the entire school? '\ 
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Airasian, Peter W.; Kellaghan, Thomas; and Madaus, 
George F. Concepts of Schqol Effectiveness as 
Derived from Research Strategies: Differences in the 
Findings. 1979. 50 page*. ED 192 456. 

Studies of school effectiveness vary widely in their designs. Such 
methodological parameters as level of data aggregation, stratifica- 
tion level, strategy of data analysis, an 3 choice of dependent an d 
"Trlclependent variables diner, greatly Trom study to study. I he 



that family background factors — and not variations in school facili- 
ties, curriculum, and staff— were the primary determinants of 
academic achievement. - 

Other researchers during this period, however, were taking a dif- 
ferent approach to the school effectiveness question. They identi- 
fied the exemplary or highly effective schools in a sample and then 
described the characteristics of these schools. 

"The major finding of these studies." states Austin, "is that there 



methodological choices a researcher makes are important say the 
authors, because "taken together, they help to defirfe the de facto m 
conceptual framework" of a study.' Understanding the conceptual 
framework, in turn, is essential for identifying the "inherent mean- 
ing" of a study and foi%Dmparing its results to other studies. 

In this paper, the authors critique the 1966 Coleman report and 
other school effectiveness studies, with special attention to the con- 
ceptual framework underlying eaqh study. "Our intent is to show 
how different conceptualizations 'of school emerge from the use of 
different methodological parameters," they state, "and to show 
further how altering one or more of these parameters can alter 
dramatically .inferences made about schooling and school effec- 
tiveness." 

The conceptualization underlying the Coleman report is as 
follows: "The school as a whole, by virtue of its static resources and 
fac/fities, influences pupils' general . cognitive outcomes as 
measured by commercially available standardized tests." Home 
background influences are considered "prior to and independent of 
school influences" in this conceptualization. But a later researcher 
reanalyzed the same data using different methods that, in effect, 
altered the latter part of the ColemaV> report's conceptualization to 
read: "The school's influence is noi, necessarily independent of 
pupils' home background characteristics." This study found that 35 
percent of the variation in student achievement was due to school 
factors, as opposed to the 10 percent found by Coleman. 

The authors go on to show how modifications of other methodo- 
logical parameters can influence both the conceptualization of a 
study and the conclusions drawn from its results. 

<3T) Austin, Gilbert R. "Exemplary* Schools and the 

C±3 Search for Effectiveness." Educational Leadership, 

37, 1 (October 1979), pp. 10-12, 14. EJ 208 050 



Until the mid-1960s, educators were certain that they could teach 
children of all backgrounds, given adequate resources. Doubts 
began to surface, however, with the publication of the 1966 
Coleman report and other similar studies. These studies concluded 



is no one single factor that accounts for a school being classified as 
exceptional. These schools appear to have a critical mass of 
p<J?Uive factors which, when put together, make the difference." 
Each of the factors associated with effectiveness was not found in 
every exceptional school, Austi/i points out; rather the factors "are 
characteristic of the group ay whole." 

In the exceptional schools, the principal's leadership was 
"strong," meaning, for example, that the schools were '"being run' 
for a purpose rather than 'running' from force of habit." Principals, 
also participated strongly in the classroom instructional^program, 
felt they had control over the functioning of their schools, and held 
* high expectations for both teachers and students. 

All staff had "jgreater experience and more pertinent education/* 
Teachers had freedom to choose teaching techniques, were more 
satisfied with opportunities to try new techniques, expected more 
children.to show high achievement and display good citizenship, 
and were rated as warmer and more responsive. Students had more 
positive self-concepts and a greater "feeling of controlling their 
own destiny." Austin concludes that "the individual characteristics 
of principals, teachers, schools, neighborhoods, and home 
influence a pupil's achievement far more than particular instruc- 
tional models." 

tfj") Averch, Harvey A.; Carroll, Stephen J.; Donaldson, 

Theodore S.; Kiesling, Herbert U and Pincus, John. 

How Effective Is Schooling? A Critical Review and 
Synthesis of Research Findings. Santa Monica, Cali- 
- fornia: The Rand Corporation, 1971 .,249 pages. ED 
. ■! 058 495. 
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'What is^the current state of knowledge regarding the determi- 
nants of educational effectiveness? To find out, the President's 
Commission on School Financ^asked The Rand Corporation to 
critically analyze the vasV^esearch literature on this topic. The 
result is this comprehensive report, which, the authors emphasize, is 
not simply a "classical survey of research listing findings without 
much evaluation of the results." Rather, it is a critical survey that 
analyzes each study according to both its "internal validity," and its 
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credibility "in the li^ht of ac cumulated knowledge." 

The authors organized their analyst according to the five basic 
research approaches -utilized by researchers. One of these 
approaches concentrates on the "processes" applied to students 
and the interactions between teachers and students. Classroom 
studies on process show "no consistent effect on student achieve- 
ment" of different teaching approaches, class size, or instructional 
methods,- the authors'state. Laboratory studies on process suggest 
the importance of the sequencing and organization of learning 
materials and the complexity of interaction effects between 
students, teachers, and methods. 

The authors also analyze the "input-output" approach, which 
assumes that a student's educational outcomes are determined by 
the quantities and qualities of educational resources made avail- 
able by personal, family, and community characteristics; the 
"organizational" approach, which assumes that the history and 
societal demands on a school are more important than what is 
actually done in the school; the "evaluative" approach, which 
includes studies of the effects of large-scale interventions in educa-. 
tion, such as Title I and Head Start programs; and the "experiential" 
approach, which is represented by the varied literature on educa- 
• tional reform. 

The authors conclude that "research has not identified a variant 
of the existing syste>m that is consistently related to students' 
educational outcomes." This does not mean that "nothing makes a 
difference, or that nothing 'works'/' the authors emphasize. 
"Rather, we are saying that research has found nothing that con- 
sistently and unambiguously makes a difference* in student 



[c? Edmonds, Ronald. "Effective Schools for the Urban 

oD Poor." Educational Leadership, 37, 1 (October 1979), 

pp. 15-18, 20-24. Ej 208 051. 

Social scientists and opinionmakers continue to espouse the ^ 
belief *that home and family background factors are the chief 
determinants of student achievement. But effective schools do 
exist in urban and poor areas, Edmonds argues, and their success, as 
several research studies show, stems from such schoor-contrblled 
factors as leadership, expectation, atmosphere, and instructional 
emphasis. In this article, Edmonds reviews some of these studies 
and argues for the general thesis "that all children are eminently 
educable and that the behavior of the school is critical in determin- 
ing the quality of that education." , ^ 

A 1971 study, for example, identified and characterized four 
instructionally effective inner-city schools. All four schools had' 
"strong leadership," had high expectations for al! of their students, 
had "an orderly, relatively quiet, and pleasant atmosphere," and 
"strongly emphasized pupil acquisition of reading skills and rein r 
forced that emphasis by careful and frequent evaluation of pupil 
progress." 

Another study, conducted in 1976, compared two groups of Cali- 
fornia elementary schools that differed only on measures of student 
achievement.^ In comparison to teachers in the lower-achieving* 
k schools, teachers in the higher-achieving schools reported signifi- 
cantly greater amounts of principal support, were more task 
oriented in their classroom approach, "exhibited more evidence of 
applying appropriate principles of learning." and were rrWo satis- 
fied with their work. 

The most tangible and indispensable characteristics of effective 
schools, Edmonds concludes, are strong administrative leadership, 
a "climate of expectation in which no children are permitted to fall 
below minimum but •efficacious levels of achievement," an 
emphasis on the acquisition of basic school skills, flexibility in the 
assignmer^f of resources to meet fundamental objectives,- and/a 
school atmosphere that is relatively orderly and^uiet. 
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Brookover, Wilbur B.; Schwitzer,jjohn H.; Schneider, 
if Jeffrey M.; Beady, Charles H.; Flood, Patricia K.; and 
Wi sen baker, Joseph M. "Elementary School Social 
Climate and School Achievement." American Educa- 
tional Research Journal, 15, 2 (Spring 1978), pp. 
301-318. E J 189 559. , 

"Some aspects of school social environment clearly make a dif- 
ference in the academic achievement of schools." This is the fore- 
most conclusion of a study ^of ninety-one Michigan elementary 
schools conducted by Brookover and his colleagues and reported in 
this article 

The authors use the term "school climate" to refer to aspects of 
the school social environment they studied. School climate, they 
state, "may'be broadly conceived as the norms of the [school] social 
system/' Specific school climate variables measured included stu- 
dent "sense of academic futility," student "perception of teacher 
push and teacher norms," teacher "perception of principal's expec- 
tations," and "parent concern and expectations for quality educa- 
tion" as perceived by the principal. 

From state and school records, the researchers obtained data on 
socioeconomic status of students' families, racial composition of 
each school, and achievement scores. Questionnaires were then 
administered to students, teachers, and the principal of each school 
to measure school climate variables. 

The authors found large differences between schools in student 
achievement. "The socio-economic and racial composition of the 
schools can explain a significant portion of this variance," they 
state Hojwever, the climate variables can also explain a significant 
portion of the variance. In other words, socioeconomic and racial 
variables and the climate variables appear to be generally related. 

There are exceptions, however Some low-SES scliools "have 
school climates T^ayorable for achievement and son\e high SES 
schools have school climates that are net highly favorable for 
achievement" favorable climate rather than high SIS or racial 
( oniposition is, the authors believe, the 1 necessary condition for high 
at hievement 
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/2? Klitgaard, Robert E„ and Hall, George. Are There 

\Qj Unusually Effective Schools? Santa Monica, Cali- 

fornia: The Rand Corporation, 1973. 37 pages. ED 085 
402. 

Beginning with the 1966 Coleman report, large-scale statistical 
studies have failed to find significant relationships between what 
goes on in schools and student achievement. These distressing 
results, say Klitgaard and Hall, are "perhaps the most counter- 
intuitive findings in public policy research in the past decade." 

These authors propose an alternative view of the data on school 
effectiveness, which, instead of considering the average effects of 
school policies, asks whether exceptional or outstanding schools 
really do exist. The question, as the authors put it, is this: "Do some 
schools consistently produce outstanding students eveti after 
allowance is made for the different initial endowments of their 
students and for chance variation?" As long as the number of such 
schools is not large, they state, the-mathematics of previous studies 
allow for such a possibility. 

The authors reanalyzed several data bases from studies on Michi- 
gan, New York City, and "Project TalenT schools. They controlled 
only for "non-school background variables" such as SES and 
implicitly assumed that what was left over represented the influx 
ence of school factors and random variation. 

Data from the Project Talent and New York City schools showed 
little evidence of consistent overachievers. The Michigan data, 
however, provided some evidence of*unusuaIly effective, schools. 
" FoTexarrfple, of i \s nonrurai schools that reported scores for "four 
grade-year-test combinations, 72 were at least one standard devia- 
tion above the mean all four times," whereas only 13 would be 
expected by chance. These 72 schools showed significant differ- 
ences from the average on three school-related factors. Classes 
were smaller, more teachers had five or more years of experience, 
and more teachers earned $11,000 or more. 



Lipham, James M. Effective Principal, Effective 
School. Reston, Virginia: National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, 1981, 35 pages. ED 
number not yet assigned. 

In the late sixties and early seventies, many studies were con- 
ducted that found home and family variables to be much more 
strongly related to student performance than such school-based 
factors as teacher preparation, instructional materials, physical 
plant, or dollars spent. Today, however, states Liphafn, rflany 
researchers are concentrating on "the examination of specific 
school processes anH behaviors associated with student ^^wde 
and achievement." T, se researchers are comparing the adminis- 
trative and instructional processes of schools that have similar 
socioeconomic characteristics but wide differences in student 
Achievement. 

Among the many variables examined in these studies, Lipham 
says, "the leadership of the principal invariably has emerged as a 
key factor in the success of the school." In this excellent publica- 
tion, Lipham summarizes a great deal of recent educational 
researcrvand literature that identifies the characteristics of effective 
principals and effective schools. 

The recent emphasis on strong leadership for effective schools 
"may insinuate to some a return to the 'great persoYi' approach to 
leadership," says.Jjpham. But studies of effective schools have 
focused not on* the great person approach but instead on the 
"behavior-of-the-leader-in-situation."fSuccessful principals, it has 
been found, use a "situational" leadership style and vary their 
behavior as the situation warrants. ' 

Numerous studies show that the principals of effective schools 
are committed to improving the instructional program, have a 
strong knowledge of classroom instructional activities, frequently 
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participate in these activities, monitor the effective use of class 
time, successfully attempt to improve instructional processes, and 
have positive attitudes toward both teachers and students* Thus, 
"the single most important factor in determining the success or 
failure of a school," state? Lipham, "is the ability of the principal to 
lead the staff in planning, implementing and evaluating improve- 
ments" in the school's instructional program. 

Several other chapters of this publication focus on the goals, 
values, decision-making processes, public relations, and 
organizational relationships of successful schools and principals. 

/ 

£0^ "On School Effectiveness: A Conversation with Peter 

Mortimore*' Educational Leadership, 38, 8 (May 
1981), pp. 642-45. EJ number not yet assigned. 

"Despite the overwhelming relationships we know exist between 
school attainment and social class, the individual school can be 
effective for students of all social groups." This is the main conclu- 
sion of a five-year longitudinal study of unusually effective London 
high schools entitled Fifteen Thousand' Hours, coauthored by 
Michael Rutter, Peter Mortimore, and others. 

The "outcomes", of education measured by these researchers 
were attendance, behavior in school, delinquency out of school, 
and academic achievement. The most effective high schools, 
according to these measures, had teachers who showed a positive 
attitude toward learning, were generally more organized, empha- 
sized rewards rather than punishments, made conditions for stu- 
dents as pleasant as possible, and involved students more in the 
management of their own learning. 

Mortimore believes, however, that particular actions and 
methods are less important than the existence in a school of a 
"positive ethos," which he describes as "a positive attitude by 
teachers toward yoqng, people and a positive \attitude toward 
learning." A positive-ethos depends on "leadership—. strong, posi- 
tive leadership that manages- to capture the enthusiasm of the 
teachers without being either, too democratic or too autocratic." A 
good ethos or school. cllrn ate alsooepends on high expectations for . 
teacher and student, performance, consistency in the treatment biv 
students, and the giving of "realistic feedback" to students, 

Changing a school's ethos from negative to positive, however, "is 
extraordinarily difficult," states Mortimore, "because once you set 
up a system everything in the school relates to it." Real change 
^akes time and constant effort. But educators can make their 
schools more effective, Mortimore concludes, "though it will be 
hard work and they must expect some setbacks." 

. - i i 

Ravitch, Diane. "The Meaning of the New Coleman 
Report." Phi Dejta Kappan, 62, 10. (June1981), pp. 
715-20. EJ 245 760. 

Since the publication of the original "Coleman" report in 1966, 
educators have been told again and again that "schools don't make 
a difference" and that family background factors have the pre- 
ponderance of influence in determining student outcomes. "The 
new Coleman report dramatically reverses this pessimistic conclu- 
sion," states Ravitch, "and finds instead that schools do make a 
difference, regardless of the family background of students." 

The "new" Coleman report Ravitch refers to is entitled "Public 
and Private Schools" (PPS) and is part of "High School and 
Beyond," a major longitudinal study funded by the Department of** 
Education. Altogether, nearly sixty thousand high school students in 
over one thousand schools were surveyed, along with their teachers 
and principals. 

PPS, Ravitch cautions, should be viewed from two distinct view- 
points, one political, the other educational. Even before the report 
was Svailable, critics who were fearful that the study would 
promote tuition tax credits or educational vouchers "denounced 
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oleman's methodology and even his personal integrity in their 
fforts to discredit his finding that private high schools are, on the 
•hole, better* than public high schools." But there is surprisingly 
ood news in the report, too, if educators would pause to listen, 
:ates Ravitch. ' 

Time and again, Ravitch states, the new report "demonstrates 
lat achievement follows from specific school policies, not from 
ie particular family background of the students." Private high 
chools produce better results, according to PPS, not because they 
re private but because they "create higher rates of engagement in 
cademic activities/'! have better attendance,- and have students 
/ho do more homework and take more rigorous subjects. These 
indings, Ravitch concludes, contain clear implications for the 
nprovement of both public and private schools and "should be a 
ource of rejoicing for educators in pubjic and private schools alike, 
or they confirm the importance and efficacy of their actions." 
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Scott, Ralph, and Walberg, Herbert J. "Schools Alone 
Are Insufficient: A Response to Edmonds." Educa- 
tional Leadership, 37, 1 (October 1979), pp. 24-27. Ej 
J- 208 052. _ 

"Recent research has /identified three sets of factors that are 
trongly and consistently related to student learning: student ability 
ind motivation, quantity and quality tif instruction, and thequali- 
ies of the home environment. These three sets of factors— the 
. tu d e iii, t he slIiouI, and [jjejjuiTie— ' a r e ti ke a three-legged'5To"o1;'" T 
»tate Scott and Walberg. ThV stool is only as strong as its weakest . 
eg, so "strengthening the stronger legs is far less productive than 
itrengthening the weakest." 

Strengthening. the strongest leg — the school — is what Ronald 
Esmonds ahd other researchers would iiketo do, Scott and Walberg 
qojitenci. In i this ..artiol^they criticize this viewpoint as well as the 
research m€4hodolo&es..us'ed and conclusions drawn by Edmonds 
in three of hispublicatibns* . : 1 

■{ : S6me;of^fdmbnds^.Tes^Jlfs coincide with the conclusions of a 
d'omprehensive.review r ;of the research literature on the determi- 
nants of academic learning, conducted by Walberg and two col- 
leagues. Scott and Walberg are skeptical, however, of the conclu- 
sions drawn by Edmonds that do not agree with this review "since 
the evidence he assembles is highly limited even in his two lengthy 
papers." Moreover, even Edmonds's own data demonstrate the 
important influence of background factors on school achievement. 

Edmonds asserts that an overemphasis on home influence would 
"not only absolve educators of their responsibility to be instruc- 



tional^ effective, but [would] place unfairly the burden for learning 
on parents/ according to Scott and Walberg. But emphasizing the 
role of the home in learning should not reduce appreciation of the 
role of the school, these authors state. 

After further criticizing Edmonds's methodologies arid argu- 
ments, the authors conclude that "educators alone are insufficient . 
to increase learning productivity dramatically, and they . need the 
cooperation of parents and students themselves." 

M Squires, David A. Characfer/sf/cs of Effective Schools: 
The Importance of School Processes. Philadelphia: 
Research for Better Schools, 1980. 44 pages. ED 197 
486. ' ' 

Research on the effectiveness of classroom, teaching techniques 
is abundant, but studies of the influence of the school as a whole on 
student outcomes are few in number. "Yet, what research there is," 
states Squires, "indicates that a school's processes, norms and 
values as a social institution do make a significant difference" 
Squires here reviews the best of the'school effectiveness studies and 
derives from them numerous questions that, "when answered^ 
identify areas where schools are effective and/or where they could 
improve." 

The "input-output'' studies of the sixties attempted to determine 
which "inputs" — such as socioeconomic status (SES), availability of 
instructional materials, staff's education and experience, dollars 
"spent; and' s*o~ on"— correlated " with sue h" "Outputs;' '"aSVgrades; 
achievement test scores, dropout rates, and so forth. The general 
conclusion of these studies was that "the most easily measured 
characteristics of school context, with the exception of SES and 
student attitudes, are not associated with student outcomes." 

But what in the school environment, Squires asks,%influenfces 
student attitudes? Several recent studies — including a five-year 
longitudinal study of London schools — support the notion that the 
norms and values of a school, along with certain characteristics of 
schools as social institutions, influence both student attitudes and 
outcomes. 

Specifically, such factors as academic emphasis, teacher skills, 
teacher actions in lessons, system of rewards and punishment, pupil 
conditions, responsibility and participation of students, and staff 
organization were found to be significantly related to student out- 
comes. Squires concludes by synthesizing a "model of school 
processes" from the research he reviews. 
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SUMMARY TABLES OF 
EFFECTIVEsSCHOOLS STUDIES 




iiife«si« 

"All of the characteristics l<^«({^^a^ic9N!^t|^^ k\«% 




— Wilbur ^Bro;b^over-et\air', » 

»^ ': ; ^v^^v\.; ..V; 
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ERIC , *° - V-V:>>v.r/.» 



SUMMARY OF WITHIN-SCHOOL FACTORS THOUGHT TO CHARACTERIZE THE INSTRUCTION ALLY EFFECTIVE SCHOOL 



(A) 

Principals' 
characteristics 
and behavior 



EDMONDS 



. (20 Detroit and 5 ■ 
,, Lansing Schools: 
. achievement data plus 
\cose analysis) . 

Strong leadership. 



Teachers' char- 
acteristics and 
behoviot 



<4 C) 

-a School climate 
■ or atmosphere 



(D) 

Instructional 
emphasis 



(F) 

Resources 



CLARK . 
LOTTO 

McCarthy 

(Secondary analysis of 
117 urban education 
studies plus elite 
interviews) 

^expectations. 



High expectations of 
children's minimum 
performance. 



Staff development pro- 
grams with specific . 
goals. 



Orderly, conducive to 
learning, quiet. 



Structured learning 
environment, 



Highest- priority to pupil Concentration on 
acquisition of basic teaching clear goals. 

skills, ■ , 



(E) t 

Pupil evaluation. 



Frequent, 



Individualized ■ 
instruction/' 



VENEZKY 
WINFIELD 



(Reading programs of 
two orbon, minority , 
schools, one high, one 
low achieving) 

High expectations of 
reading achievement; 
high task orientation; 
works closely with 
.specialists; high-risk 
reading goals, 

Confident, inventive, 
flexible; encourage 
students, maintain dis- 
cipline; high staff 
development; low time 
on administrative work. 



High morale; effective 
use of praise; focus on 
student achievement. 



Highest priority to 
reading with clear 
goals; homogeneous . 
groupings for reading; 
client-centered services, 
adaptable instruction. 

Closely monitored 
student progress. 



MADDEN 
LAWSON 
SWEET 

(Controlled for class. 
21 high achieving/low 
achieving schools) 



Directive about 
decisions; but "suppor- 
tive" of teachers. 



■Sflexftl e dllocatioh ti^;. -Sfifall cl^^ori; • '. Availability and coor* 
; priorities. . adults. Outsi^iqxira; dination of extra per- 



.^sonjrie^time and 



"Task oriented." 



More time to social 
studies. More whole 
group instruction. 



BROOKOVER 
LEZOTTE' 



(6 improving, 2 
declining Michigan 
schools) 



Assertive leader, re- 
sponsible for evaluation 
of accomplishment of 
objectives. High expec- 
tations of kids, 



High expectations for 
all kids of beginning and 
further academic 
achievement. Feel re- 
sponsible for teaching. 
"Accountable." Less 
satisfied. 

"Disciplined" 



AUSTIN 



(Secondary analysis of 
4 SDE studies of 
"exceptional" schools) 



Emphasis on reading 
and math. More time' 
invested. 



Yes. Teachers accept pupil 

test results as measure 
of. their adult J 
performance 

Mdfty adult volunleers\Not high use of 
fewer paid aides, high • jaaraprofessionals. 
access to additional 
materials, 
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: ^^pD;.4 kwnj^ Effective Schools." Impact 



MADAUS ETAL 



(Reexamination of 

school-effectiveness 

studies) 



Strong leadership, ob- 
serves & teaches high 
program control, more 
experience ^"per- 
tinent" education. High 
expectations of all. 

More experience, more 
"pertinent" education. 
"Warmer" high expec* 
tations of kids. 



Emphasis on cognitive 
development, longer 
instructional day. 



Teacher-made tests. 



"Close involvement" of 
teachers and para-, 
professionals with, 
pupils. 



on Instructional Improvement, 1981, 16(4), pp. 8*9. 



High expectations; 
high structure; clear 



High' expectations of 
students; provide 
structured classroom; 
emphasize homework. 



Student discipline, 
structured learning 
stressed. "Traditional 
values" of teaching ' 
and learning. 

"Strong press for . 
academic excellence." 
Emphasis on homework, 
and study. 



Tests closely related to 
syllabus. Test-taking 
skills stressed. 



"Shared purposeful- 
1 ness" among school 
persons and home. 
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Increasing 
amount of time 
on task 



Teachers interact 
with whole group 
more; monitor 
frequently; align 
curriculum 






Student a 


ttitudes ; 




that the! 


jchool cares; 




they can 


bontrol success 



Strong .involvement 
of instructional* 
leader in educational 
process of school 







Orderly and safe 
school atmosphere 



School staff 
share common ',. 
goals; expect 
all students 
to achieve 



Other Factors 



Commitment by school 
staff to goals/mission 
of the school 



SCHOOL EFFECTIVENESS CONTINUUM 



(Diagram and tables on following pages excerpted from 
Considering the Research: What Makes An Effective School? 
by John D. Westbrook. ED 223008) * 

■ T* ' 

. :# " 
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Coleman, J. -;J 
Campbell . C. "■' 
llobson, C. 
HcPartl and , J. 
Hood, A. , 
Wefnfeld. F, 
York. R. 

■ ',\y 

Equality of 
Eaucatlonal 
Opportunity 

. (The Coleman 
Report) 



Weber, G. 

"Inner City 
Children Can 
Be Taught to 
Read: Four 
Successful 
Schools" 



ERIC 
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1971 



None stated 



Defined effective 
schools In terms 

of: ; 

(1) Strong princi- 
pal (3 schools); 
Strong district 
leadership (1 
school) 

(2) High expecta- 
tions for student 
achievement 

(3) Relatively 
quiet, orderly, 
purposeful atmos- 
phere of school 

(4) Low student- 
teacher ratio and 
additional reading 
personnel to 'In- 
crease reading 
"expertise" during 
reading Instruc- 
tion time 

(5) Phonics In 
reading curriculum 



National 
Survey , 



Case 
Study 



'School Survey Tests" were< aifcijnlstered 
to sampling of metropolitan;^ non- 
metropolitan 1st, 3rd, 6thi.'9tlii'Jnd 
12th grade students across the nation, 
Care w*s given to Involving' proportional 
numbers of blacks and .whites; "Surveys 
were; developed by Educational -Testing 
Service. Teacher, principal, and' super- 
intendent questionnaires were , u?ed to 
collect additional data. Total- number 
of surveys used In data analysis Mas 
approximately 570,000. Approximately 
70,000 questionnaires were collected. 



4 public elementary schools (1 In Los 
Angeles, I In Kansas City and Mn New 
York) ; : 



Colemanl report generally found that' 
much of the difference In achieve- 
ment'' outcomes across schools 'could be 
explained by the social status" and/or 
racial composition of the school stu- 
dent body. The Coleman Report found 
the following ^relation to student 
achievement:' "ID when socioeconomic, 
background Is controlled, differences 
between schools account for only a 
"small fraction of differences In ' 
pupil achievement"; (2) the average 
minority student's achievement might 
suffer more In a school of .low qual- 
ity than would "white .students'. ..: 
achievement"! (3) student achievement 
Is strongly related to the educational 
backgrounds^ aspirations of the 
other students In the school. 



Charact'e jlstlts not .found to be part 
of effective "reading program In- 
eluded: 



small class size , 
achievement ability grouplf 
quality of teaching 
ethnic background of Instruc- 
. tlonal staff - 
(5) professional educational status 
..and - 

.({) outstanding physical facilities 



Coleman's report 
contains various 
numerical compari- 
sons according to 
various study 
variables';; ;i 



None stated. 
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p:'. i;^;'-./' * GROUP 1 STUDIES/REVIEWS 
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1 ■ 


• AUTHdRls):,*:'., 
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TO 


V 

' . OEFlNITlbN/ , 
;' CRITERIA 


TYPE " , 


* '■ ■ ' ■ 

v, . SAMPLE .\fij % /X 


■ '■ . ; v . — 


uifiHiTiinF or ■ 

nnuniiuuv ur 

EFfECIS, 


r 

y 

c 

1 " 

t 


■«Bro6^b ver » . W . B 
Uiotte. L. 

, Changes In 
school'.cliarac- 
terlstlcs • 
coincident with 
.changes In stu-. 
■dent achieve-, 
' went , . 

• ■!' . 
r * ' , i 
.," ff- ■ ' , ' , 
... 

' V 

'\ } 

f t , 

■ f t . 

c ' ■ ■' .' 

'\ '■ M. 


19)7 

A 


Improving School 
or Effective , 
School • increase-, 
of it least St In 
percentage of stu- 
dents attaining 
751 or more of 
tested objectives 
and a decrease of 
St or more in stu- 
dents attaining 
251 or less of - ., 
tested objectives' 
during 197M976,' 

Declining School • 
decrease of at 
least 501 in stu-, 
dents 'attaining 
751 more of 
tested objectives 
and increase of 51 
or more attaining 
251 or less of .* 


Case, 

rStudy -: 

• 1 » i 
t 


. 8 Michigan elementary schools; i,fi •improv- 
ing" schools and 2 'decllning^schools), 

H . 

r 

i ■* ' " 6 " 

1 ( -;-» ... , • ■ 

ii. , i 

1 " i 

' i / 1 ■.' ,i* 


i. ' .» ■■.'■| ' 

.Improving schools differed from, de- 
clining schools 1n terms of: 

: (I) emphasizing BCCoapHshment of 
■. , basic reading and mathematics . 
objectives , 

(2) expressing belief that all stu- <! 
dents could master basic skills 

; objectives * 

(3) . having higher expectations for 
students educational accomplish- 

;.■ fflents 

(4) issuiing responsibility for'. : 
, teacjiliig basic skills 

(5) spending store time In reading , 
'instruction' 

(6| having principal who is an In- 
ntriictional leader, assertive, 
i disCilpllnirlanidd responsible 
for basic skill achievement 

(7) more accepting pf concept of 
teacher accountability , 7. 


None stated, 
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(8) having higher levels of parent- 

initiated; contact but less, 
. overall parent -Involvement 

(.9) Evolving teachers., in Identlfi- 
cation/teaching of compensatory 
education classes 
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GROUP 1 STUDIES/REVIEWS 



AUTHOR(s) 
TITLE- . 


YEAR 


•••••JEFjlilTlON/ 

••jttiau 


TYPE 


' SAMPLE , 


■ ■ 4 

5 , . .. FINDINGS 

LL. r- 


HAGHITUOE Of 
EFFECTS' 

, * 


• * 

Brookover, 11,8 » 
Beady, G, 
Flood, P; 
Schweitzer, J. 
Wisenbaker, J. * 

School social 
systems -and 
student achieve- 


979 


HIGH ACHIEVING 
SCHOOL HAS deter- 
mined on the basis 
of whether the 
schobFscored 
above; .the sajple 
mean for-the white/ 
black racial groups 


'Case 
Study 

•V 

' ''y 


9] Hlchljan elementary schools randomly ' 
selected froa.all Nlchlgan elementary 
'schools In correlational' study, 4 
elementary schools In, case study, 

r^k*Al* liama n&4i*ari Ku PITA tflflA" 

Schools were poirea oy r«cc,juwiu 
economic status, and urban location. 
Each pair consisted of a high and low 

achieving school/ 


Study found the social system to ex- 
plain approximately BStof the ,- 
variance between groups In reading 
and math achievement. r 

Case study found the following common 
characteristics of high achieving . 
schofjls: (1) principals who emphasize 
achievement and teacher performances 
perform administrative, and Instruc-, . 
tjonal leadership roles j (2) Immed- 
iate, appropriate and clear feedback 
on appropriate behavior In classroom; 
'(3) differentiation of programs! (4) 
teachers had high' expectations for 
student achievement (above grade ' 
level or growth of.atUasU year); 

5 use of competitive team games; 

6). teachers accepted responsibility 
for student achievement; (7) greater 
time In Instruction and Interaction 
between students and teachers. 


None stated. ' , 


ment; Schools 
can make a 
difference 

< , 

u 

'1' 

'■ ' V: 




V 

■ * 

'. * ■ 




, -.if; 

. h\ 

■ • '. -i ] '■ 


-\ 

H " , 
• 1 

>f . .*[ 

.. I L 


Rutter, II. 
Haughan t B. 
Hortimore, P, 
Oiiston, J. 
Smith, A. 

Fifteen Thou- 
sand Hours 

4 t . t 

>' v. 

v; ; ^ 

^y 


1979 

L ; ,* 
' ( .A 


No specific* defini- 
tion given. 
Variables (outcome) 
of study, however, 
Indicate criterion, 
•areas, 

.» ■ > 1 


Cast 

Study 


12 Inner-Lbhdon schools _ . • 

Study of the following outcome' variables 
occurred; 

(1) studentYbehavlor.ln school 

(2) attendance 

(3) examination success 

(4) employment 

(5) delinquency 

\ 

■ '; : ,.-)■' 

i » \ ' 

i " •' 


General results of study showed 
correlations between the mora 
affective schools, and certain out- 
comes. Those positively correlated 
wlih positive academic outcomes were 
In the areas of: display of student 
work, number of school outings, , 
teacher views- considered In adminis- 
trative decision-making, students' 
report "approachablllty" of itaff, 
positions of responsibility held by 
students (40-501 , teachers checked « 
regarding assign ng of homework, 
general standards of classroom dls- 
• clpllne, school library use, fre- 
quency of teachers' Interactions of? 
whole class, student participation 
in asseoily/clas's meetings, pupil . 
conditions, homework given to stu- 
dents and teacher, expectations for 
pupil success on exams. 

* > 

V ^ 

1 « 


Statistical resuljf 
given fop- each' 
Outcome area . 
enabling a gatfge 
of the effect. 
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GROUP 1 STUDIES/REVIEWS 



* 


AUTHOR(s) 
TITLE 


YEAR 


DEFINITION/ 
CRITERIA 


TYPE 


' • Ale 


FINDINGS 


HAGNITUOE OF 
EFFECTS 


i 

i ', 
■ r 

i 1 


Edmonds* It. 

"Effective 
Schools for the 
Urban Poor" 

i 
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Effective school Is 
one that "brings 
the children of 
the poor to those 
minimal measures 
of basic school 
skills that now 
describe minimally 
successful pupil 
performance for the 
children of the 
middle class," 


Review 
of the 
Litera- 
ture 

/ 

/ 


i f 

This review Of the literature cites 3B 
studles/revjais/artlcles on the topic 
of school effectiveness, Edmonds 
Identifies five "Indispensable" 
characteristics of the effective school 
and suggestsVnew criterion level for 
the Concept, , 

[ p ' 

■ f 


Edmonds' review df the literature 
Identifies these effective school 
characteristics: 

(1) strong administrative leadership 

(2) climate of expectation In which 
no student Is permitted to fall 
below minimum but efficacious 
levels of achievement 

(3) orderly end oultt atmosphere 
which Is conducive to learning 
but 1rnpt rigid or repressive ' 


V 

None stated. 
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(4) philosophy, that student 
acqulstlon of basic school skills 
takes precedence over all other 
school activities 


• 
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(5) frequent monitoring of student 
progress 
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^Selective Listing of 
Effective Schools Characteristics 



"The term effective school implies that all 
classrooms perform fairly well, rather than that a few 
outstanding classrooms raise the overall average." 

— John H. Ralph andJames Fennessey 
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Illinois State Board of Education 
Program Planning and Development 



CHARACTER ISTICS OF EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS — A SELECTJVE LISTING 



A review of educational literature reveals various elements which charac- 
terize effective schools. These elements are derived from research studies, 
i case studies, and informal observations of what works in schools. Program 
Planning and Development is providing this list of characteristics of 
effective schools as a basis for further discovery and discussion about 
elements of quality schooling. This listing is not . concl usive nor compre- 
hensive. No determination about tK^'-;def1n1t1ve effective schools charac- 
teristics is inferred. Other characteristics wiTT • bV as the 
effective schools movement continues and the Vol ume ,6f • 1 i teratur^ increases . ; 

Research-Based Characteristics of Effective Schools and rTeachers ' ^>,^ v ". 

Teachers have high expectations of students. " . -.; 

Student progress receives frequent monitoring. . •••• /• ^ 

A "business-like" climate exists in classrooms with direct^S^ 

activity and achievement orientation. "•,>< 

Learning materials are appropriate to the level of difficulty. 

Time on task relates to achievement but not beyond the "point of no 

return." 

. Effective teacher's allow for sufficient time on task through routine 

/classroom management skills. 
. Students can le^rn criterion materials. * 

Reading and mathematics teachers are receiving leadership from someone. 

Gordon Cawel ti ^ 
Executive Director/ 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
( Good Schools , p» 87) 

Top priorities for good schools (determined by participants at a conference 
t>eld by the National Committee for Citizens in Education) 

!:•.. Leadership by the principal and designated others; ; 

c . Student progress, school , and staff evaluation; | 

. Mutual agreement on school and classroom goals and objectives; \, 
Parent participation in school decision making; y . 

. Parent participation encouraged; 

• . High expectations for every student and an emphasis on academics; 

. The school as a problem-solving unit; 

. CI oser relationship between research about learning and actual 

A .;; practice; 

; Training for all school staff, not just teachers; 

. A productive school climate physically and psychologically. 

( Good Schools , p. 90) ' . 



In the 1980 Gallup Poll of the Public's Attitudes Toward the Public Schools, 
raepmiHontc ciiggpgtpH the following ways to improve schoo l s : 

. adequately trained teachers and principals, C'^J/'&t 

. stress on reading, writing and computation, * ' 

personal interest by teachers and principals about students . 

achievement, }■!■:;■■■:■': ik 
. positive parent/teacher relationships, ' i■i,■■M : r^ : ■ : '': 
. frequent check on student progress and effort . r^^vr? : 1; 

( Good Schools , p. 90) ' • ^ 

From a review of 38 studies/reviews/articles on school effectiven^.^;i^i% 
Edmonds, identified these five "indispensable" characteristics: U%%:$j$*s& t 

1) 'strong administrative leadership; ^VySb^i'i'JS? 

2) a high expectation level from which no student mfytf&Wgpehw^ 

proficiency;. , . . %r^:" : 0<V0r.ii'- 

3) atmosphere conducive to learning yet not imposing; i™^*:. 

4) belief that basic school skills are priorities i^.ffi$j$f$fft* 
school activities; . ■ 

5) systematic monitoring of student progress; ■-,.>■ i : $($f J/ 

(Edmonds, in Westbrook, p. 6) ( , - ^ ; • 

A case study of eight Michigan elementary , school s ; revealed di fferences' 
between "improving" ini "decl ining" schools. * The, improving schools.: 



1) emphasized basic reading and, mathematics objectives;, : . . • : ; 
- 2) believed all students could master baste ski .lis objectives;;- .;, ; . ,\ 

3) held higher expectations for students.; - f : ; : i^'i 

4) assumed responsibility for teach-ing'ba'sic skill s;- ; : , / : : : . . : : 

5) spent more time in reading instruction;/ ' .- , : ; :\:^v^ ; ^«' 

6) /had a principal who took -active, part, m ■■■ :i;ps tru^-OT,:i : ^v:.aT&<:T.RT^»w : , 

and basic skill development; .>',»*, •-*•„. " V' '•/ r ^t/#v.:-' : ; • ■ ; '.}:- : ::yy 

7) accepted the concept of teacher accountabil i ty ;,, . • . ; I' 

8) had parent-initiated contact, but less- overall parent .^y.olyement;:. 

9) involved teachers in i den ti-fying/ teaching compensatory ; educa ti on 
classes. ,. , .•• *'\ • \" ; V • 

(Brookover and Lezotte, in Westbrook , J 982) V 

A - broch'ure distributed by ; the Oh' i o ' De par tmen t .o f .; Eduqa tion .1 :i s ts the 
following seven factors as ''basic" ai^ong, all. the effective, spools studies: 

1) sense of mission , ' * V ; — ~"T 

2) strong building leadership 1 , : .- : ' v':< '■' 

] 3) high expectations for all students ^and staff ^ 

4) frequent monitoring of student progress,; :■: ^ ; \./ ■! 

5) posi tive 1 earning cl imatfe , . 3 » ; '-V:Vv : * 

6) sufficient opportunity for learning, l ; .Vf 7-:' : ^L:^:'<- 

7 ) parent/epmmuni ty i nvol vement ■; : ; v, v ^'^^.v .>V ,;: ^3-V 

("Effective Schools Program, 1981)" ( - ■ 



The Colorado State Department of Education has developed a checklist of 
effective schools characteristics which includes, among others: 

. a strong principal , 
. a clear sense of the school 's purpose, 
. a safe environment, 

. sufficient time s|5ent on learning activities. 
fNAEP Newsletter, p. 6) 

The Mid-Continent Regional Educational Laboratory identifies this framework 
for improvement efforts: 

Time allotment directly relates to what students learn. 
Students' time on instructional tasks can be much higher than present. 
Most students can succeed; systematic instruction produces basic skilly v 
mastery. v; ^^■■■^^ 

-j ' . . * . 

and supplements the framework with these other findings: , /\ 

'■'■^J. A Supportive, friendly .cl imate to assure students 1 and teachers r safety ; 
Clear purposes of the school , clearly communicated; 
High expectations about "success; % 
Careful ly thought out and sys tema ti call y impl er^ji ted instructional; .:. 
methods and curri cul urn; * •;' • ;^ K "v., v "' ' / V ■'-> ' ; ■ ;>i', 
: Monitoring? critical variables as a basis for decision making. ■:• 

\ (MCREL, 1933) . ... 

'f. % survey i)f educational research by the Northwest Regional Educational 
L^to oratory Resulted in identification of these effective schooling practices 
^i^fp^useVih Alaska Effective Schooling Program: 

'•v^ - needs identification; implementation; goal setting; improve- 

\-{^y.( ! j mentv efforts . „ 

^%^:^5phool fovir.onment - expectations for students and staff ; time manage- 
i<% ; ^ ; mertt ;\ r«vi^ ds .and ihtentives; parent involvement \ ; j; 

i/%v resources; instructional strategies and tech- 

'y^£:^#sr.ooip > ^$iructi on and Management - behavior and learning expecta- 
^'^pV^^^ it$^^%t and grouping ; time; review and reteaching; student/ 

rewards and incentives 
~ alignment; procedures; use of assessment 
monitoring. 

V.| NWR E:Q-,t S^S3 \ ' i;;; ;; S A ; > 

:." y Bu i ^i n g ^f^cii^^ & h bol s - Here's How." ' National Assessment of Educa-- 
: Fall 1982, p. 6. 

v^'Ef fecti ve -SchWli 5tg:' Ap'pl yi ng Research for School Improvement." Portland, 

Regional Educational Laboratory (NWREL), 1983. 



"Effective Schools Are America's Best Bet:" (Brochure). Aurora, Colorado: 
Mid -Continent Regional Educational Laboratory, (MCREL), 1983. 

"Effective Schools Program." (Brochure). Coluirbus: Ohio Department of 
Education, 1981. 

Good Schools: VJh at Makes Them Work . Arlington, Virginia: National School. 
~ Public Relations Association, 1 981 . 

Westbrook, John~D. ' Considering the Research: What.Makes "An ^Effective 
:■■? „ School ? Austin, Texas: SouthwesWEducationaV Developmental Laboratory, 
>'v| September 1982. 
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Instructions for Obtaining Sources 
Listed in the Bibliographies 



"Perhaps unusually effective schools are differen 
from most schools, and what accounts for theii 
effectiveness is precisely the fact that they are mora 
tightly managed and more collectively committed tc 
basic skills instruction." 

—.Michael Coher 




r."' • 




OBTAINING RESOURCES LISTED IN THE PRINTOUT 



ERIC (Educational Resources Information Center) contains references to 
journal articles (EJ) and documents (ED) of interest to, the educational 
community. ../ ... 

Sample Record* (EJ) . . a „ ; 




Accession^NumberL 
Title- 
Author(: 
Journal 
Volume, Issue/ Number 
Abstract i 



Accession 
Title 



Number- 



Author (s )_ 
Date Published! 
Number of pages 



1981 



EJ241799 AA532939 

School Ef f feet I veness«Te«cher Effect! venest , 
Hansen, 0. MerreH 

High School Journal, v£* n5 D222-26 Fab 
Available f rom: - Reor-Tnt : UMI 

Doc^eSt^J5^ , :'.JOURNAL- ARTICLE (080): REVIEW LITERATI) 
(070h^«f5ITIDN PAPER (120) *- ' • 

^author asserts that effective- teachers are far more 
'critical to school ef feet Ivene'ss than 'Innovat ions In school 
organization, faculties, or curriculum.. He reviews some, 
studies on the character 1 st les of effective *«"hers to 
suggest criteria " for Identifying and evaluat Ing effect 1ve 
teachers. He urges schools to Invest in teacher proficiency. 

<S Oescr1p^rs: "Educational Innovation; 'Educational Quality; 
Elementary Secondary Education; Equation .Criteria: 
Personality Traits; Research Needs; , -Teacher Character 1st cs, 
•Teacher Effectiveness; •Teacher Evaluation: •Teaching Skills 



.Pa^e Number $ 
Month/Year 
of - Issue. 



•V 



Sample Record (ED) 



-E02 17565 EAOM700 

Focus on Th<» • Factor* to Affect What Students ^ee, 

-WoWe. Leslie G. 
National'- ' School Boards Assoclatlon r <^Tfashlngton,. 
E ducat tonal;- Pol Ic I as Serv tee. 

ilprt^h p «j->«»i p^-"* P"Hi»lti wn nfl .bin 1982 



dun 19iB2-— 6 P - + ^. 

"FFica - MFOi/PCOl Plus Postage.' — — 

Language: EngTlsh 
/ Document Typo: NON-CLASSROOM MATERIAL (055): SERIAL (022) 
Geographic Source: U.S.: District of Columbia 
journa I Announcement : R I EN0VB2 
.School boards Can Improve tholr schools If they focus on 
four * factors that educational research says "most Jtrpngly. - 
Influence schoo 1 1 ef f ec 1 1 veness . The four factors are \fj ) 
time students .spend on the subject matter each day, :(2),i. 
textbooks/ ft3)> teachers and their teaching methods, and f (4)) 
principals' ^support to help teachers achieve Instructional 
objectives. For each factor, 'board policies can help improve, 
effectiveness. Concerning the factor of time, . f or k l nstance , , 
board policies should allot specific amounts of time to basic 
skills instruction, require dally lesson plans, and discourage 
Classroom Interruptions and time not apent on Instruction., A' 
board should require textbooks to match*' Its policies on 
educational philosophy and teaching methods and should make 
sure textbooks are readable and appropriate to the grade 
level. For teachers, boards should set' specific hiring 
standards and Instructional strotegles and should .prescribe 
regular formal evaluations and additional Inservlce training 
where Improvement is needed. Finally. . boards- should specify 
principals' tasks and encourage them to concentrate on teacher . 
evaluation and classroom supervision. (AuthorVRW) 

Descriptors:. Administrator Role; 'Board of Education Policy; 
Board of Education Role; Elementary Secondary Education; 
•Principals: School Effectiveness: 'Teacher Effectiveness; 
Teacher Evaluation; Teacher Se tec t Ion; •Textbooks; Textbook 
Selection; Time Factors (Learning): *Tlme on Task - 



•Scarce 

Cost (if 
ordered from 
EDRS) 

-Abstract 



The Illinois Library and Information Network .( ILLINET) through its^ 18 
systems libraries and four Resource and Referral Centers will supply copies 
of journal articles (free of charge up to a certain limit) and will Joan 
documents > on microfiche. Jo request these services, 111 inois educators 
should call or visit their local schpol or public library and ask about 
local library policy and procedures. ; ' 

ERIC documents are also availably commercially from the ERIC. Document Repro- 
duction Service (EDRS) . Ordering information appears on the next page. 
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HOW TO 0RDER ERIC DOCUMENTS 



* .Document .&prodi/cTiqn : -Service 

TERN/ 

..V 



| 'jj f ^W>RLIN(GTQN, VIRGINIA • (703) 841-1212 

•/.^J OPERATED BY : COMPTER MICROFILM j^TERNATIONAL.CORP 



Order form 



IMPORTANT INSTRUCTIONS , 

V ORDER BY ED NO. AS digits) * • ^NCLQSt CHECXOR ^1 

■ SeeTResources i& Education ORDER *3\ 



NEY 



• SPECIFY EITHER: 

,/ •'' Microfiche JMF) ;V 

• /; or • 
V^Pdp^c popy (f>C.) - 

• EfSITfFUjlNlt PRICE 

(S^%eiow^ > ^ 

• INCLUDE SHIPPING CHARGES 

(Sep Charts Below) 



Date . 



Payable to EDRS in U.S. 
... Funds, Check must indicate 
..■ the U S transit number of your 
bank's agency. 

• OR ENCLOSE AUTHORIZED 
ORIGINAL PURCHASE ORDER 

• COMPLETE AND SIGN BELOW 



BILL TO: 



Signature 
Title 



UNIT PRICE SCHEDULE^ v 

MICRQFICHE^MF) / f 

Number fiche each ed » price code Price 

1. to 5 (up to 480 pages). .. 4 rVOF0 1 ...$ .97 

6(481-576 pages).... MF02 1.17 

7 (577-672 pages; MI03. 1-37 

8 (673-768 pages).. Mmp4 157 

Each additional . 4 1 

microfiche (additional 96 pagesTJ/. ...v... ... .. .20 

PAPER COPY (PC) 

NUMBER PAGES EACH ED * PRICE CODE Price 

1 lo 25 PC01 :*2.15 

26lo 50 ..PC02 3.90 

51 to 7.5 PC03 5.65 

76 lo 100 • PC04 7.40 

Each additional c 
25 pages ••• 1-? 5 



ED NUMBER 


NO. OF 
PAGES 


NO. OF COPIES 


UNIT 
PRICE 


TOTAL 


MF 












I 










i. 


























— % 


















7— 














4 




f 




















































TOTAL NO. OF PAGES 






t 


SUBTOTAL 




ta* FyFMPTwn 


VA RESIDENTS ADD 
4% SALES TAX 




nFPOQIT APPT ND 


SHIPPING 




TOTAL 





CHARTS FOR DETERMINING SHIPPING CHARGES 



1-3 
Microfiche 
ONLY 
$.20 



4-8 
Microfiche 
• ONLY , 

$.37 



1 st CLASS POSTAGE FOR 



9-14 
Microfiche 

ONLY 
. $.54 



15-18 
Microfiche 
ONLY 

$71 >• 



u 19-21 
Microfiche 
ONLY 
$JB8 



22-27 
Microfiche 
r O'NLY 
$1.05 



28-32 
Microfiche 
ONLY 
$1.22 



/ 



U P S. CHARGES FOR 



lib 


2lbs 


3tbs 


I 

4 lbs - 


5 lbs 


6 lbs 


7 Ibb 


8 to 20 lbs 


33-75 MF 


76-150 


151-225 


226*300 


/ 301-375 : 


376-450 


451-525 


526-1500 - 


or 1-75 PC 


MF or PG 


MF or PC . 


MF or PC 


MF or PC 


MF or PC. 


MF or PC 


MF or PC 


PAGES 


PAGES 


PAGES 


PAGES 


PAGES 


. PAGES 


PAGES 


. PAGES 


N6t to Exceed 


Not tb Exceed 


Not to Exceed Not to Exceed 


Not to Exceed 


Not to Exceed 


Not to Exceed 


Hot to Exceed 


$1.59 


$137 


>$2.36 . 


$2.74 


$3.1 3 
' . i.k 


$3.51 


$3.90 


$428-$8.&) 



i^OTE - Orders tor 33 or more microfiche and all orders lor paper copies (PC) will'be shipf^fe via United Patce( Service unless otherwise instructed. 

PLEASE DO NOT REMOVE. R«vlMd Jun*1»83 

THIS FORM MAY BE PHOTOCOPIED OR ADDITIONAL C0PIJES OBTAINEd FROM EDRS. 



Rev i ew or reprd.ducti "'din. of documents in the b i b 1 i ography may be< avai 1 abl e 
from, these* centers. ; Contact the center for user pol icy. *' ■■■ V 

City < ■ . <- Site , y Agency Phone 

Carboridale \ Morris LiJiirary ' Southern Illinois 618/453-2274 

; • ■ ' ^ . ^University 

Charleston •. Booth Library/ \ Eastern Illinois '\\. 217/581-3720 
■/■,;; . ^ .. University 

Chicago. 425 Nor;th Michigan • -v ; Chicagd^PublVc Library 312/269-2830 

•, 12 th- Floor ■■' : . \. .<■:* ' 

Chicago; 95th and King Drive ; ChiQago State f '. .312/995-2235 

University; 

Chicago Julia D. Lewis Library^; Loyola, University r 312/670-2875 

Chicago LibraryV; Northeast 3^2/583-4050 

Chtcago Joseph Regenstein - : ;^;! University of; • 312/753-3766 

{ : ' • Library i ^ _ • . • ; Chicago • v . [ " 

Chicago Library '}-. [' ■ > University of ^Illinois 312/996-2738 

■ I " . ; at Chicago Circle. 

DeKalb ... ' Library Northern Illinois; 815/753-1874 

• ■ \ .:■ . v . Univerjs^ty: t , 

Edward svi lie Love joy Library v Southern II l.inais. 618/692-2906 

\ : \ . Uhi versity • -\" \--) ' i 

Evans ton Library, ' ; ; NorthwesternVUn tversi^ 312/492-7604 

Evanston \ .Library , — National Coll^gis;:of. : , 3.12/256-5150 



J Education , / . v 

Grays lake Learning Resources College of .Lake:, / 312/223-6601 

Center County ; ; / • Ext. 394 

Macomb Library Western Illinois ; 309/298-2411 

University , Ext. 263,4,5 

■ ■ » ■ . ■ ■ ' , ; ■ 

Normal Mi iner Library 1 1 lino is' State 309/438-3675 

- , University 

Pal os Hills library , Moraine Valley . 312/974-4300' 

• Community College 

Park Forest Library Governors State 312/534-5000 

§ ^ University , Ext. 2323 

Peoria Cul lorn-Davis Library Bradley University .309/676-7611 

Ext. 530,531 



Ci ty" 



Site 



RivQr Forest^ * 
Springfield, Brookens, Library 



'Springfield Media and Resources 
- .. • ', Center . 

Urbana " 



Agency . .■ ' \ 
Concordia College 



Sangamoo State 
University •„ 



s 



Urbana 



. Urbana 



Main Library / 

.© " 

ERIC &learin;g B house onf 
E 1 emen t ar y an d '. ' Ear 1 y 
Childhood Education 

ERIC Clearinghouse 
on Reading, and \* 
Commun i cati oa Sk i 1 1 s 



PKC/9027Jcv : 



0. 



••4 

'•7.- ■ ' 



■A ^ ^ ' 



Illinois State Board 
of Education, 

Unlyers4ty of I Tlinois 

College of Education 
University €f Illinois 



National Council of 
Teachers; of English 



Phone; 

~ — ■ — & • " , ■ ■• • 

' 3 lg/77 1-8300" • 
Ext. 448 „ .. 

217/786-6633 A - 

2177782-4433- 

2 17/333-2305-, 
217/333-1.386 • 

'217/328-3870- 
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§ Illinois v /* 
™ State Board of 
Education/ 



100 North First 
Springfield, Illinois 62777 . 

Walter W. Naumer, Jr., Chairman 
Illinois State Board ol Education ' 

Donald G. Gill 

State Superintendent ol Education. 
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